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PEEF ACE. 



It appears by the Census of 1861 that there are 
about one hundred and twenty towns in England 
and Wales possessed of municipal or parliamen- 
tary privileges, or both, and with populations 
ranging between five thousand and twenty thou- 
sand. There are also above a hundred more towns, 
within the same limits of population, which are 
neither municipal nor parliamentary boroughs. 
These two hundred and twenty towns, with their 
suburbs, contain more than two millions of the 
people of England. It is primarily to these two 
millions that I desire to speak of the privileges 
and opportunities which they hold in their hands, 
yet too often in ignorance throw away. 

To country gentlemen also, equally blest in the 
health and strength of the country, equally inert 
in self-culture, and equally bound to serve their 
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neighbourhood and generation, and to establish 
friendly relations with all around them — to all 
such I commend the consideration of the present 
subject. 

Nor are cities without an interest in the social 
condition of those small towns, from which, as 
from little centres, improvement radiates into the 
districts around; for it was admitted in theEeport 
of the Census of 1851 that a large proportion of 
city inhabitants are born in the country. Can 
we doubt that what the country makes them at 
first will have its effect on that which the city 
makes them at last ? If the material be sound, 
it may be an open question whether the city will 
fashion it into greater completeness for good or 
evil ; but if the material be rotten, what can the 
fabric be ? 

It seems a truism to remind every class that 
its own welfare is implicated in the welfare of all 
others ; yet on this ground I venture to speak to 
every man in England. 
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PAET I. 

THE CONNECTION OF COUNTRY TOWNS WITH 
CERTAIN ELEMENTS OF CIVILIZATION. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE PREPARATION OF RAW MATERIAL. 

If we had to choose a life which would most fully 
comprehend the various elements of earthly hap- 
piness, I think it would be that of the junior mem- 
bers of a country family of large property, who 
live habitually at their own family hall, and spend 
three months of the winter season in London, and 
two months in autumn travelling, at home or 
abroad. Observe, the junior members — not the 
master, who is sure to be worried by bailiffs, 
gamekeepers, gardeners, and tenants — not the 
mistress, who is equally sure to be tormented by 
governess and housekeeper, and a host of subor- 
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dinates — but the grown-up sons and daughters, 
who, without any care or responsibility, have the 
full enjoyment of a beautiful house and gardens, 
horses and carriages, park, streams, and preserves ; 
with the advantage of continual resident friends 
and visitors; and in addition, the annual social 
stimulus of London or Paris, and the annual tour 
in Scotland or Switzerland. Granting an average 
amount of health, good temper, and good conduct, 
it is difficult to conceive of any form of earthly 
life more rich in enjoyment than this. 

And if we had to choose a life which would best 
advance some special aim, or cultivate some 
special faculty, I think it would be that of a great 
city, and, par excellence, London. There the 
skilled artizan finds his highest work, and the 
merchant his largest sphere ; there the artist finds 
studies and galleries ; the man of science, libraries 
and museums; the statesman, all the machinery 
of government Every one whose genius rises 
above local opportunities, turns his eyes to Lon- 
don as to the place which offers him the best 
means of cultivation, and the best market for 
return. 

But if we had to choose a life which would pro- 
duce the largest average of healthy, hardy, self- 
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reliant Englishmen, I should choose that of a 
country town which contains from five to fifteen 
thousand inhabitants, and possesses varied in- 
terests. Not a merely episcopal town, like Salis- 
bury, " smothered in respectability ;" not a merely 
manufacturing town, like Wednesbury, smothered 
in smoke and dirt; not chiefly a garrison and 
port, like Portsmouth — though it may have a 
mixture of clerical, manufacturing, and shipping 
interests with advantage : it should have a higher 
class, who mix with county families, and small 
gentry who hang on the borders of trade; it 
should have a fair proportion of rich and poor, to 
unite divided classes ; it should be a municipal 
borough, to teach national duties ; and it should 
have charities and institutions to exercise men's 
hearts and heads. Most of these qualifications 
may be found in ordinary English country towns, 
and it is to such places 1 should be disposed to 
look for the best education for Englishmen, 

In popular opinion a country town is noted for 
the narrowness of its ideas — for the commonplace 
of its conversation — for the homeliness of its man- 
ners. It is a place of which the inferiority is 
acknowledged by the constant effort of its inha- 
bitants to be " county people," not " country-town 
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people;" a place of which the very mention is 
suggestive of gossip, small talk, and general medio- 
crity. How can such places possibly afford the 
best education for Englishmen ? 

Yet, before we proceed to discuss the advantages 
and disadvantages of country towns, let us notice 
some of the results of those other modes of life to 
which we have alluded, for it is in those results 
that we shall find the strongest argument in 
favour of country towns. Granted, a baronial life 
is more enjoyable, a city life more stimulating, yet 
there are many reasons why neither of these can 
furnish the best school of education for English- 
men. 

In the first place, a baronial life is too enjoy- 
able, too luxurious, too dependent on pleasant 
externals. Though virtuous and valiant men may 
be raised under its influence, it does not tend to 
make a whole people virtuous and valiant It is 
good for a nation to have this life as the object of 
pursuit and possession, yet if it be too widely pos- 
sessed it produces national deterioration. We 
have still an ample field in England for effort and 
endurance, yet even now we have to regret our 
growing habits of luxury, our increasing love of 
ease and pleasure ; what then would England be 
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if the common school for her sons were one of 
luxurious indulgence, in which the body became 
unfitted for work, and the mind for self-denial ? 
The life of the highest class in every civilized 
state is not that of a school ; on the contrary, it i& 
too often one in which the wholesome discipline 
of a school is altogether set aside. It is not the 
training for the race, it is the prize of the race* 
The desire of wealth and power incites a whole 
nation to exertion and speed ; but not the less does 
the possession of these things tend towards waste 
and decay. 

And if we look into history we shall find that 
when human laws have counteracted this natural 
law of progress and decline, and so preserved and 
embalmed a highest class that new strength can- 
not pass into it, nor old weakness pass out of it — 
when the people cannot become nobles, and the 
property of the nobles cannot readily pass back to 
the people — there we shall always find civilization 
retarded, as in Kussia ; or subject to explosion, as 
in revolutionary France ; or worn out, as in the 
empire of Spain. It is the salvation of England 
that its constitution so readily allows this great 
Natural law to work out its wholesome results — 
that while luxury is corrupting noble blood, and 
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debt consuming noble property, there should be 
an open road for strength [and ambition to ad- 
vance into the highest classes, and fully supply 
the waste. This is our circulation of blood — the 
source of warmth, and health, and motion, to the 
whole of society. But there is one great difference 
between the natural and social circulation. Not 
one drop of human blood pauses on its destined 
course ; but men are less subject to general laws, 
and though it is true, as a rule, that class passes 
into class, and the highest class gradually dies 
out, yet individuals everywhere may arrest the 
law of progress by their weakness, and the law of 
decline by their worth. Nevertheless, the law of 
the highest class is a law of decay. Every other 
class in England may rise or fall, but, in the lapse 
of time, the highest must fall; not by revolu- 
tionary violence, but by something far more 
potent — by human infirmity. If men were always 
wise and strong, a family might hope to live as 
long as a nation ; but that is not the story told in 
our Peerage. Here and there a reprobate inter- 
feres with family prosperity; vice comes, and men 
grow childless ; debt comes, and men grow poor ; 
and old names die out of the pedigree, and old 
estates find parvenu owners. That is the end of 
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the most enjoyable form of English life ; it is not, 
and cannot be a spring time of advance in civili- 
zation ; rather it is the full breadth of summer 
foliage u prevenient to decay." 

Add to this, that it can never be the life of the 
many, and therefore can never furnish an exten- 
sive field for national cultivation. In every stage 
of civilized life the highest class must needs be a 
small class, and it is one of the most dangerous 
tendencies of over-civilization to make this small 
class still smaller. In England, at present, large 
proprietors are continually buying up smaller 
ones, and large capitalists beating smaller ones 
out of k the market, producing an ever-increasing 
separation between the few extremely rich and 
the many extremely poor. Nationally speaking, 
the prosperity of the overgrown few is hought by 
the degradation of the stunted many. For this 
reason, no baronial life, rich as it is in all the ex- 
ternals that please and satisfy humanity, can 
furnish a sphere of education for the full develop- 
ment of a nation's powers. 

We may say just the same of a great city. 
Efficient as city life is in stimulating special 
gifts, it is wanting in many things that conduce 
to health and growth, both of body and mind. 
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An individual cannot accept the advantages of 
city life without yielding something in exchange 
- — cleanliness, for instance, and pure air, and the 
nameless influences of the aspects of nature. Nor 
can a population share in the benefits of great 
cities without paying a heavy price : witness the 
fermenting mass of want and squalor, vice and 
crime, only to be found in the packed millions of 
great cities. The country has its own wretched- 
ness and brutality; but there it is in manageable , 
proportion; there it is the result of landlords' 
and teachers' long and shameful neglect; and 
we may hope, that with better men will come 
better times ; but in great cities we are appalled 
by an amount of evil with which none can cope, 
and which almost bids the most sanguine philan- 
thropist despair. National inequality is implied 
in the multiplication of great cities as much as in 
that of great estates. Nowhere else is there such 
an amount of wealth and luxury beside such 
nakedness and hunger : nowhere else such means 
of cultivation, such field for special gifts, with 
such deficiency of peace and leisure, and of those 
simple habits and natural tastes which are neces- 
sary to a nation's health and strength. Wide 
philanthropy and deep wickedness; systematic, 
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benevolence and systematic vice ; such efforts to 
save and such lures to destroy ; churches and gin- 
palaces, preachers and panders, reformatories and 
penny theatres — Oh ! I do not wonder that those 
who dwell in great cities should think that the 
world is becoming both more good and more evil, 
and that heaven and hell are sharpening up their 
earthly weapons for some great approaching 
strife. 

There can be no question that the immediate 
action of a great city is quickening and stimulat- 
ing. A man walks more, talks more, observes 
more, is altogether more alive amidst the novelty 
and stir. He undergoes a sharpening process, the 
value of which depends on whether he has enough 
true steel in his composition to take the keener 
edge without losing too much in the wear and 
tear of the operation. For these reasons some 
people might be disposed to think that great 
cities would form the best possible sphere for 
national development. They forget that develop- 
ment has two stages, the preparation of raw 
material, and the shaping of that material into 
use. The grindstone that polishes the metal has 
nothing to do with the hardening of the steel : on 
the contrary, we shall find that the process which 

B 
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forms the best material, is different from, and 
often opposed to that which gives the best polish 
and the keenest edge. Nature turns out her raw 
material in easy leisure, but it is shaped and 
fashioned beneath the pressure and strain of 
civilized life. 

If a race of men are to take the stamp of civili- 
zation, they must have room and time ; room for 
physical, time for social development. No amount 
of despotic power can civilize mankind apart from 
a gradual preparation of the human material. 
Nor is legislative power sufficient to establish 
laws and constitutions: the laws for which a 
people are not prepared become a dead letter, and 
the constitution made to-day is broken to-morrow. 
Even freedom, the most essential element of true 
civilization, becomes, if prematurely obtained, 
but a new opportunity for laziness or licence. 
Liberty came to England as England could 
receive it, and her serfs grew into industrious, 
energetic freemen : liberty came to Jamaica as 
philanthropy gave it, and her sons lapsed into 
lazy, half-barbarous squatters. We are too ig- 
norant yet to know much of the laws that regulate 
social progress, but they seem to bear some 
analogy to those that govern us individually. In 
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individuals, the period of growth is pre-eminently 
Nature's own, and can only be passed through 
successfully in accordance with her conditions; 
but in strong manhood these conditions become 
subordinate to the wants and habits of social life. 
A modern Englishman does not live according to 
the laws under which he grew up to be a man. 
His care, and toil, and strain of brain and limb, 
with the sedatives and stimulants he takes, would 
have utterly destroyed his childish life. What 
did Nature ordain for him at first ? Light food, 
light work, light spirits, and a light heart, with 
plenty of exercise and fresh air — the very things 
he is now obliged to do without. These were as 
necessary to secure a strong and healthy man- 
hood as water to the seedling and a support to 
the sapling: but when once the manhood was 
secured, it was abandoned to a less sheltered, less 
natural mode of life : to fulfil the purposes, and 
bear the droughts and storms of civilization. Of 
course, civilized youth is not all natural, nor 
civilized manhood all artificial; but the human 
material is chiefly formed under one influence, 
while the polish and finish are chiefly given by 
the other. 

Humboldt has said that " Freedom and various 
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situations are the two requisites from the union 
of which arise individual vigour and diversity of 
character and it is just the different proportion 
of these two requisites which constitutes the chief 
difference between the periods of growth and 
maturity. For instance, boys need a large measure 
of easy freedom, but they do not need, nay, they 
are much better without a great variety of internal 
emotions or external excitement. A boy who sees 
the world too early becomes precociously a man, 
and is neither the better nor the stronger for the 
premature development. Also we see in boyhood, 
nature's tendency to produce an average standard 
in growth. Boy nature has far less variety than 
man nature. Even the black and white boy are 
alike in impulse and intelligence, though the 
white man leaves his black brother far behind. 
In boyhood's abounding health and spirits, its 
heedlessness and unimpressibleness, nature guards 
her raw material from the thought and passion 
and sorrow which work out diversity of human 
character. In. the same way she prepares hardy 
tribes and races for civilization. She gives them 
freedom for physical development, uncramped by 
luxury, disease, or oppression; but she places 
them under a uniformity in surrounding influences, 
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which by long action and isolation gives a stamp 
to the race, but permits little diversity in the 
individual. A hundred Cherokees would pre- 
sent far less variety in character, and also far less 
diversity in vigour than a hundred Englishmen ; 
for the uniformity of their free but empty life 
gives them a uniform standard of strength and of 
dullness. And doubtless a hundred Teutons of 
the early Eoman empire would have presented 
the same characteristics. Their lives must have 
been more free, but also more unvaried than those 
of their descendants: they would have been 
stronger, hardier, but less diverse in individual 
character; far higher than the worst, far lower 
than the best of their sons. 

Now, just as maturity uses up the vigour of 
youth, just so civilization uses up the stores which 
nature hands to her in the youth of free and 
vigorous tribes — and in this respect great cities 
are true representatives of civilization. They are 
quickening, polishing, completing, but they are 
consuming also. Their very population has to be 
kept up by a stream of rude health and strength 
from the country. The physical type of the 
citizen would deteriorate even more rapidly than 
it does, if it were not for a constant ebb and flow 
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of country blood into the city and of town blood 
out of it Every part of a city life is more arti- 
ficial and less natural than that of the country. 
Its work and play are more in-doors ; its riding 
and walking are more a routine ; it has more dirt 
and less water, more foul odours and less fresh air, 
more gaslight and less sunshine. The hardy 
adult who enters London rarely experiences much 
effect from these changes; but they tell upon 
his children and his children's children. They 
acquire the city type of character, with the 
relaxed muscles and pallid complexions of citizens. 
Can we find among these the inheritors of their 
father's lusty strength? Assuredly not. With 
regard to physical health, it is undeniable that 
great cities consume that which they cannot pro- 
duce, and so far must be manifestly unfit to furnish 
supplies of national strength. 

Probably the most determined advocate of city 
life will admit that the advantage of superior 
bodily health and strength must be yielded to 
the country. Yes, the country has the honour of 
preparing the body for that high civilization 
which (as some contend) can only belong to an 
age of great cities. The country raises the raw 
material, the wood, the metal, the flesh and bone, 
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which cities are to fashion into higher use. But 
if we admit this, we must admit much more ; for 
though it is often true of individuals, it is never 
true of communities, that physical influences can 
be separated from mental and moral ones. If the 
life of a great city is unfavourable to healthy 
physical development, we may be sure it will be 
unfavourable to some part of our mental and 
moral development. Nay, we may expect that, 
on the very point where it is defective in one case 
it will be defective in the other. Now we know 
that the life of great cities is prejudicial to the 
formation of muscle and blood, while it strongly 
stimulates the nerves and brain ; in other words, 
it is unfavourable to stamina, but favourable to 
the excitability, which, up to a certain point, does 
instead of stamina. I think we shall find some- 
thing of the same difference in the country and 
city type of character. Kingsley, in * Alton 
Locke/ notices the strong contrast between the 
nervous sensitive organization of artizans and the 
calm or stolid temperament of the country gentle- 
man or the country boor. The city type is 
stamped with restless activity, the country type 
with inert force. A peasant is not always stupid 
in the sense in which an artizan would be stupid, 
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i. e., from natural deficiency — his brain may be 
large and well formed, but it is inert and unused, 
and his actual stupidity is mere passive slowness. 
In the same way, a man of the world is not always 
clever as a country person would be clever, i. e., 
from force of intellect, but from tact and quickness 
in appropriating stores of thought, which his own 
brains do not always supply. Country pursuits 
are more solitary, cities' more social; country 
habits are n*ore domestic, cities' more gregarious ; 
country sympathies are more with things habitual, 
cities' with things novel; country affections are 
more keenly local, cities' more diffusive. No 
civilization can be of a high, nor of a lasting type, 
in which these contrasting elements do not bear 
a just proportion to each other ; for we must re- 
member that civilization is not a simple principle, 
but a compound result ; it is not like a reservoir 
of water, to which twenty rain-pipes bring the 
same fluid, but like a vat of beer, which needs the 
tasteless water no less than the bitter hops and 
nourishing malt We cannot estimate social in- 
fluences by any scale of their relative importance ; 
for, small as some of these are in an economical 
point of view, they may yet have effects on the 
human mind which can ill be spared. Take one 
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feature of the country, — its rocky wastes, its 
desolate heaths and moors, things of no immediate 
use to man ; yet even Mill, that thorough-going 
political economist, admits that on the ground of 
utility it is not well that social life should encroach 
too much on the leisure and repose that belong to 
solitude among natural scenery. 

It appears, then, that crowded social life ex- 
hausts not only part of our bodily strength, but 
part of our higher faculties. In illustration of 
this, let us look at the Americans, that is, the 
Eastern and Northern States, a whole people of 
citizens. Gregarious, undomestic, active to rest- 
lessness, shrewd to unscrupulousness, unduly 
precocious, but deficient in stamina; lovers of 
artificial hotel life, rather than of natural home 
life ; well instructed, yet without supreme excel- 
lence in any of the higher provinces of thought ; 
outwardly prosperous, yet a grossly deficient in 
good manners ; a keen-witted, bustling, energetic, 
money-making, ungraceful, unimaginative, un- 
honourable, unphilosophic people, — the gigantic 
growth, as it were, of a city population. Be sure, 
we need leisure, quiet, and solitude, for all deep 
things, whether of thought, or fancy, or feel- 
ing; we suffer injury from a life made up of 
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stimulants, and just as individuals do nations 
suffer. 

Thus, though we may call all England civilized, 
different localities are in fact doing separate and 
incomplete parts in the great work. It is not 
only true of physical strength, but of character 
and temperament, that the country prepares 
material which the city adapts to wider use ; and 
each locality has its own strength and weakness, 
which, in a healthy state of society, should tend 
to counteract each other. The country is apt to 
be under-civilized, the city to be over-civilized ; 
in other words, the country stands below the 
highest level of national energy and enlightenment, 
while the city wastefully consumes national 
stability and strength. Time was, when all that 
cities could do, was too little to imbue the inert 
life of the provinces with the spirit of energy and 
intelligence. Burghers were free when peasants 
were serfe; cities were Protestant while the 
country was Romanist ; nay, there was a time in 
modern English history when the House of Peers 
was more enlightened and progressive than the 
lower House of country squires.* And we see 
cities doing their true work when their quickened 
* Buckle's 'Histoiy of Civilization/ Vol. I., p. 410. 
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life passes in a healthy current through all the 
country ; when burgher freedom becomes peasant 
freedom; when city Protestantism becomes na- 
tional Protestantism ; and when the enlightenment 
of an educated and polished House of Lords be- 
comes the inheritance of every country gentleman. 
That is a healthy state of society when the 
country pours its calm strong life into the city, 
and the city sends back the fruits of its quick- 
ened life to the country — each, in its weakness, 
borrowing strength from the other. 

But if it should happen that these two great 
powers fail to support each other's weakness — if 
the city should send corrupting influences into the 
country, or draw from the country more strength 
than it can well spare, the sources of national 
strength will be exhausted, and civilization will 
become effete. The first evil happened in ancient 
times, when political and social disorganization 
spread from one governing centre throughout an 
empire, resolving population into two classes— the 
upper, wealthy luxurious dwellers in cities, the 
lower, slave cultivators, herding like beasts on the 
land. The second evil happens in modern times, 
when cities take from the country anything 
whatever that is calculated to enlarge the sphere 
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of thought or quicken the slowness of action. 
Cities may do this at the very time they are pour- 
ing into the country books and teachers, with- 
drawing the best elements of education, while they 
are giving instruction wholesale. Arnold, in his 
* Lectures on History,' argues the question whether 
modem juries are not less trustworthy in giving 
just verdicts than modern judges would be-; yet 
he decides that "the moral exercise of being 
placed in a high and responsible situation, invested 
with one of God's own attributes, that of judg- 
ment, provides one of the highest kinds of educa- 
tion ;" and that thus juries " may educate a Fery 
large portion of the nation, yet not succeed in 
obtaining the greatest certainty of just legal 
decision."* So in other things, the tendency to 
transfer all public business from local to central 
jurisdiction, threatens to * withdraw from the 
provinces their best school of social education. 
The great question is not so much whether public 
business can be done a little better by central 
boards, but whether in the doing of it we are 
making better men. This is just an instance of 
what cities may do to weaken a nation, what 
civilization may do to exhaust the sources of its 
* 4 Lectures on History/ p. 15. 
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own strength. London 7 sends down to us her 
workmanship, finished with a completeness which 
the provinces cannot rival — but if she takes from 
us the work which should have exercised our 
thought and will, she injures the human raw 
material from which she draws her own supplies. 
Have we forgotten the part which Paris played in 
the great French Eevolution? There was evil 
enough in the English Civil War of 1642 ; but 
gentlemen struggled with gentlemen, and men 
with men, all through the land; and England 
never lay down at the feet of a few central 
ruffians and assassins, as France did in 1792, 
This was the great difference between the two 
nations, that some measure of gallantry, freedom, 
and faith, were diffused throughout all England, 
while Paris absorbed the life and light of France ; 
hence, when the mob ruled the capital, it ruled 
seven-eighths of the kingdom. Let us not say 
that this was due to the centralization of a corrupt 
despotism. Doubtless its corruption intensified the 
evil; but even the most enlightened despotism is 
chiefly mischievous in this, that it destroys "self- 
reliance and self-government, by thinking and act- 
ing for a people, instead of teaching them to think 
and act for themselves. True, it may think and 
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act better; that is the very plea which is put 
forward for centralization under free govern- 
ments ; it can do national work better, but the 
nation it injures is more important than the 
work. 

Now the office and duty of the country are in 
direct opposition to this centralizing tendency of 
great cities. As one aims more at high finish in 
the work than at improvement in the workers, so 
the other should aim at improvement in the 
workers rather than high finish in the work. We 
must not look for highly-accomplished and edu- 
cated men in country towns, we must not look 
for the ready-witted audacity of great schools in 
country boys, we must not look for first-class skill 
in country artizans ; but if the country will supply 
boys and men with well-trained bodies and minds, 
lovers of their mothers and their homes, hardy, 
courageous, persevering, industrious, upright, and 
true, modern society has plenty of grinding-stones 
to polish them up to the highest mark of national 
greatness. 

We want good raw material ten thousand times 
more than we want the means of giving it high 
finish ; and one reason why it is so much wanting 
is our common blindness to its high value, and 
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our neglect of the means which God has given us 
for its cultivation. Progress, progress, is still our 
cry, and we aim at it as a gardener might do if 
he planted an acorn in a hothouse the quicker to 
raise a stately tree. We aim at height and rapid 
growth, and ask not whether the process we employ 
can ever give us more than ample verdure and 
unsound wood. 
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CHAPTER II. 

LIBERTY AND VARIETY. 

We must make some qualification of Humboldt's 
maxim that " freedom and various situations are 
the two sources of individual vigour and diversity 
of character ;" and for this reason, that individual 
freedom and social variety, so far from being in 
harmony with each other, are in some respects 
antagonistic, and apt to destroy each other. As 
life becomes more varied, its relations become 
more complex, and necessarily demand more 
rules and laws, the restraints of which react 
unfavourably on personal freedom. So that the 
first qualification of Humboldt's maxim is this — 
That if civilization is to give ua a right proportion 
of its two effects, individual vigour and diversity 
of character, it must have a right balance of its 
two elements, personal freedom and various situ- 
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ations. The claims and demands of social life 
may be so much in excess as to interfere with the 
healthy action of personal freedom. This is the 
first danger which threatens civilization with 
feebleness and decay. 

And further, it is not enough that variety -and 
liberty should be fairly balanced: the variety 
must be of the right sort, and the liberty must be 
of the right sort, if civilization is to preserve 
soundness at its root. For there is a tendency in 
social variety to produce the evils inherent in 
monotony and limitation, and there is a tendency 
in political freedom to forge chains for the highest 
liberty of man. 

These then are the three great dangers of 
civilization : the tendency of variety to undermine 
liberty; the tendency of variety to undermine 
itself; and the tendency of liberty to undermine 
itself. Let us look at them all in detail. 

I. First, then, there is a tendency in the varied 
circumstances of civilization to produce a pressure 
upon natural liberty. I pause at the word 
natural, to disclaim the moral and theological 
import of the term — I only use it because there is 
no other that can be used. By natural liberty, I 
mean the easy harmony which should subsist 

c 
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between man and the conditions of bis mortal 
existence. For example, it is natural to man to 
wake by day and sleep by night, to eat and drink 
when he is hungry and thirsty, to love sunshine, 
and exercise, and pure air, and water, &c. It is 
not natural to him to live in smoky, waterless 
Wednesbury, nor in dense Whitechapel; to rise 
at noon and wake at midnight ; to be whole days 
chained to work in shops, and mines, and factories, 
and at night be packed in the crowded air of close 
and crowded rooms. His natural being is cramped 
by almost every part of civilization ; by its wants, 
its excesses, its pleasures, its pains, its customs, its 
fashions. It gives him too many stimulants, too 
little peace and rest Endowed with all the riches 
of artificial life, it presses unduly on the natural 
laws which are necessary to keep up a succession 
of vigorous health and strength. Its cities pollute 
our ports and rivers, its teeming millions and 
noxious manufactories doubly pollute the air; its 
railroad speed (literally and figuratively) quickens, 
but at the same time disturbs, our mind, and 
nerves, and brain. In short, the whole tendency 
of high civilization is to encroach upon, and too 
rapidly consume the sources of its own strength. 
Were man only an animal, civilization itself 
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would rapidly succumb to the wear and tear of the 
chain it imposes, to the strife it maintains against 
the laws of our being. But the human mind and 
soul are on its side, and the nervous energy- 
derived from them enables man to bear up 
against physical influences, and to keep his 
ground where animals would migrate or die. Yet 
he too grows weak and dies in the course of many 
generations; such is the unvarying testimony of 
history. One race after another has taken the 
yoke of civilization, borne it, and grown great 
under it; yet without exception the result has 
been the same. Prosperity has always acted like 
an undue stimulant, fostering some parts of the 
commonwealth at the expense of the rest, and 
the inequality engendered has added double force 
to the destroying influences of civilization. Under 
fair average circumstances there is always a slight 
strain on the stamina of the civilized man ; but if 
to this is added the pressure of great social 
inequality, luxury weakening the wealthy, and 
want weakening the poor, a time must come when 
the stamina of a race will give way, and degrada- 
tion and decay ensue. Modern, like ancient 
civilization, wars upon the conditions natural to 
us, and good for us as human beings; but the 
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problem remains unsolved, whether, warned by 
the past, we can find any corrective of this hitherto 
inevitable source of weakness. 

II. There is a tendency in the variety of 
civilization to undermine itself, and to limit 
mental effort by increased monotony of labour. 
In primitive times, when arts and sciences are in 
their infancy, each man unites in himself many 
different employments. The peasant is a thatcher, 
hedger, and gardener, also something of a mason 
and carpenter, also, in particular localities, a 
miner or weaver ; and this state of things rears 
up a shrewd, thrifty, contriving peasantry, though 
their farming, mining, and weaving will be of 
the rudest description. Now the course of civiliza- 
tion always tends to the separation of trades and 
employments. It is found by experience that all 
arts and sciences will advance most when those 
who pursue them devote their skill and energy to 
one branch in particular. And as civilization 
marches on, its demand for greater things in 
mechanics, or science, or art, compels a more 
exclusive devotion of special gifts to special 
objects ; and healthy general development has to 
give way to the partial development which aims 
at supreme excellence in some limited department 
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Labour becomes more and more divided, until all 
the skill that can be contained in one human 
being may be concentrated in making the head 
of a pin. So far has this process been carried in 
England, so far has the human worker been made 
subsidiary to the perfection of his work, so far 
have valuable individual qualities been swamped 
in apparent general prosperity, that while the 
agriculture and the manufactures of England are 
the best in the world, the mass of her peasants 
and artizans are the most boorish or the most 
thriftless in all Europe. Two well-known political 
economists have borne witness to the ill effects 
that must ensue from that minute division of 
labour which is necessary to high attainment in 
all branches of industry and knowledge. Laing 
says : " In the concentration of great masses, and 
the subdivision of their labour into minute opera- 
tions, they are confined, mind and body, to the 
perpetual repetition of the one simple operation 
required for their particular part of the product 
to be made, which is not favourable to their 
intellectual condition. The exercise of the 
faculties by the application of the mind to a 
variety of operations, the invention, ingenuity, and 
judgment called forth, the resources to be found 
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for want of skill, tools, and co-operative aid, make 
the production of an article by single-handed or 
family work much more intellectual and improv- 
ing, although the article produced be very much 
inferior and more costly, than if it had been 
produced by factory work. The product is better, 
but not the producer."* 

The efficiency and extension of machinery has 
the same tendency to limit individual effort, and 
lessen variety of employment. Machinery bids 
our peasants give up threshing and reaping, 
machinery makes seamanship less necessary in 
our steam fleet; and now, large numbers of 
artizans find employment in tending the machines 
which have taken their former work out of their 
hands. Is this to be regretted ? Shall we wish 
for a former time when the workman was of more 
and the work of less importance ? Nay, we can- 
not but believe that it is part of God's plan to 
make everything as perfect as possible, and to 
save unnecessary expenditure of time and strength 
But we have yet to learn how this tendency of 
civilization may be so counteracted, as to insure 

* 'Observations on the Social and Political State of the 
European People/ chap. v„ p. 87. See also 4 Wealth of Nations,' 
Book V., chap. L, p. 193. 
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the advancement of the worker with the perfec- 
tion of the work 

In the first chapter I alluded to the general 
modern tendency towards centralization. Now 
centralization is a sort of moral machinery, which 
has the effect of limiting the area of mental 
activity, and so far inducing monotony of thought 
and employment. We take work out of the hands 
of local authorities, depriving them of a very 
valuable sphere of activity, a very valuable 
school of self-reliance, a very valuable source of 
interest and intercourse between different classes ; 
we take this work from individuals, and give it to 
that awful machine, a Central Board, on the plea 
that the work will be better done. And what of 
the workers ? Is it not strange that out of the 
varied circumstances of civilization this self- 
destroying tendency should arise to concentrate 
work in small areas, and, by so doing, lessen the 
resources of wider areas, and abandon the pro- 
vinces to increased monotony of employment and 
narrowness of thought. 

Further, though civilization breaks up the mono- 
tonous career that belongs to isolated barbarous 
tribes, it. has unhappily a monotony and isolation 
of its own. Its demand for improved work throws 
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the workers into separate departments of industry 
and intellect, and raises up classes in the place of 
tribes. We have our own terrible monotony of 
class thoughts, feelings, and prejudices ; our own 
terrible isolation of class employments, sympathies, 
and iuterests. Tf, as Humboldt says, the two 
sources of vigour and diversity of character are 
freedom and variety, how great must be the evil, 
which, like strpngly-marked class distinctions, is 
both a monotony and a slavery ; which binds us 
to one set of ideas, to one bond of fellowship, to 
one aspect of life. The danger which threatens 
us is very great, and we ought to prize and culti- 
vate any phase of English life which brings dif- 
ferent classes nearer together. At least we have 
one advantage over our barbarous forefathers ; we 
are not separated by seas and mountains, or any- 
thing that love and wisdom cannot bridge over 
and unite ; and so far, we may venture to think 
hopefully of the disorganizing forces of modern 
society. 

Lastly, all high civilization has its own special 
monotony and slavery in self-imposed customs and 
fashions. If we were not so much accustomed to 
it, it would seem marvellous in our eyes that, 
amidst the immense variety of civilization, and 
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5 our love of that variety, amidst the lessened 
t restraints of modern society, and our love of that 

- freedom, we should and do consent to shape our 
5 speech and dress, and habits, and manners, by 
: rules both monotonous and arbitrary — rules which 
r" give us stereotyped aspects of modern society, and 

- destroy the refreshing variety of surface which 
belongs to diversity of character. Now consider- 
ing that sentiments and opinions are strengthened 
by expression, and weakened by repression, it is 
plain that anything which spreads monotony and 
restraint over the surface of society will have a 
benumbing effect upon character itself. Whilst 
the wise and strong accept the yoke as a social 
necessity, and shift it and shape it to suit them- 
selves, the weak accept it as a law and standard, 
and shape themselves to it. Mill mourns over the 
increasing loss of individuality produced by these 
arbitrary restraints. " Society," he says, " has now 
got the better of individuality; and the danger 
which threatens human nature is not the excess 
but the deficiency of personal impulses and pre- 
ferences." * 

III. Perhaps these results of custom and fashion 
should be placed under our third head, namely, 
* Mill on « Liberty,' p. 110. 
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the tendency of civilized liberty to undermine 
itself. There are two other points in which this 
tendency is shown. The first is, an unwise and 
often unnecessary multiplication of laws. It is a 
curious fact, did we but consider it, that the un- 
bounded liberty of our legislators is chiefly shown 
in their multiplying the restraints of law. Milton 
foresaw this danger when he spoke of the possi- 
bility of all " law being lost in the multitude of 
clashing statutes." But apparently our law-makers 
do not see it when they send forth each session's 
prolific growth of new statute law. In many 
respects we endeavour to simplify the details, and 
lessen the restraints of past laws ; but unless our 
abrogation of old ones keeps pace with the in- 
crease of new ones, the course of legislation will 
bring us an ever-increasing burden and complica- 
tion of laws. As the danger of rude times is to 
have laws too few and too narrow to enforce 
all the claims of justice, so the danger of modern 
times is to have laws too many and too compli- 
cated to secure the certainty which should belong 
to justice. In theory, law always stands forth as 
the representative of justice ; but the evil of earlier 
times is to bear down the substance and its repre- 
sentative beneath rude force and violence, whilst 
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the evil of later times is to invest the representa- 
tive with such dignity and dominion that the 
shadow eclipses the substance, and law becomes 
more powerful than justice. It is a great thing 
that in England many still cleave to the idea of 
law as a representative — a representative of duty, 
of justice, of some rale of right ; but no one will 
deny that too many of us recognize no rule of 
conduct, no condemnation of wrong, no standard 
of right, beyond the laws of the land. This is one 
of the dangers that beset civilization — a multipli- 
cation of laws leading to their complication, and 
that complication in its turn leading to their 
separation from justice ; while social freedom will 
be indirectly affected by the increase of restraints 
on one hand, and by the lessened justice of those 
restraints on the other. 

A still greater restraint imposed on itself by 
unrestrained freedom is the tyranny of public 
opinion, and of its organ, the press. We see a 
little of this in England, in the success of the 
' Times,' which keeps its ground and its power 
avowedly by giving definite and imposing form to 
the breath of popular opinion. The public follows 
the ' Times ' as children follow the soap-bubbles 
which their own breath has blown. It is, how- 
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ever, in the boasted home of liberty, in America, 
that we see this tyranny most dominant. Not a 
tyranny of iron fetters eating into mortal flesh, 
not a tyranny of social etiquette repressing social 
variety, not a tyranny of restrictive laws keeping 
down enterprise and worth — from all this the 
great new country is happily free; yet it has 
forged for its moral freedom the worst of chains, 
and paralyzed its moral courage by the most 
demoralising of fears, the fear of reproach, of 
scandal, and of obloquy — the dreadful fear of the 
public press, which makes the better part of 
America subject to the worse, by keeping its wiser, 
nobler, more thoughtful sons, out of the dust and 
dirt of public life. In rude times it is always the 
stronger, often the better hand that rules ; and in 
that fact alone lies the advance from rude to 
better times. But as for us, our civilization is 
doomed indeed, if the course of things in America 
is its destined course ; if greater political liberty 
only brings a greater certainty that we shall suc- 
cumb to this social despotism, where the many, 
always the^worse, lay down the law to the better, 
always the few, and virulent faction triumphs, 
and virtue and honour retire from the field. 

To conclude. All these germs of weakness and 
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decay seem to be inherent in modern civilization. 
Their development may be undoubtedly retarded, 
perhaps altogether prevented, but the germs are 
there, always waiting opportunity for develop- 
ment. There is a tendency in artificial life to 
interfere with the natural conditions necessary to 
physical health and strength ; there is a tendency 
in material prosperity, and the perfection it de- 
mands, to subdivide employment, to limit its 
mental area, to substitute machines for persons, 
and so far to interfere with the full development 
of the worker ; there is a tendency in centraliza- 
tion to limit the sphere of thought and action in 
the provinces, and so far to interfere with the 
diffusion of mental vigour and diversity ; there is 
a tendency in subdivision of employment to sepa- 
rate men into classes, and to create narrow class 
types of mind, and class theories of life ; there is 
a tendency in social customs and fashions to pro- 
duce a mingled monotony and slavery, unfavour- 
able to individuality of character; there is a 
tendency in legislative freedom to multiply the 
restraints of law; and a tendency in political 
freedom to set up a tyranny of public opinion. lit 
all these ways the liberty and variety of civiliza- 
tion react unfavourably upon its liberty and 
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variety, and if not counteracted, will produce an 
average monotony of weakness, instead of diversity 
and vigour. 

Now these evils come out like vegetable diseases 
under too stimulating manure ; they are the weak 
and corrupt growth of high civilization ; and they 
are most manifest in those spheres which mogt 
stimulate the vital energies of civilized life, 
namely, in great cities. On the other hand, 
those spheres which are less representative of the 
extreme good and evil of civilization, partake less 
of these evils, and tend less to produce them. 
Thus, in country towns, there are facilities for 
enjoying air and exercise which give natural life 
an advantage over artificial life. In country 
towns, the very absence of highly-skilled labour, 
and of minute division of labour, acts against the 
tendency to separate workers into diverging 
classes, and to limit the area of work. In 
country towns the gentry and the poor are far 
less widely separated than in great cities, and 
local interests and local work serve to unite class 
and class. In country towns manner and fashion 
are less cultivated, but also less despotic than in 
wider spheres ; and homeliness and simplicity are 
more prevailing. In the right and healthy 
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development of the country is the only antidote to 
centralization. • In a good day-school in a country 
town we can join education with the claims of 
health and home. In the country or a country 
town we can visit artisans and labourers in their 
own houses. In the country or a country town we 
can act personally in the relief and improvement 
of the poor. In a country town every willing 
worker may find something to do for the public. In 
all these respects country towns have an advantage 
over great cities in one peculiar sort of liberty. 
Not civil nor political liberty, for country towns 
have no more of this than great cities; nay, 
perhaps they have rather less, as the lower orders 
are more in sight of the higher, and therefore 
more exposed to their influence. Nor have they 
liberty for special cultivation ; — this is the very 
thing which does not belong to country towns. 
They have no large libraries, nor museums, nor 
first-rate masters ; they have not even a sufficient 
per-centage of clever men to stimulate each other 
to high cultivation. Neither have country towns 
any particular liberty in independence of mind ; 
on the contrary, they are rather famous for their 
readiness to put on that self-imposed chain, " What 
will people say ?' Their liberty is simply this, 
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greater naturalness, i. e. 9 greater harmony with the 
natural conditions of human life, with natural 
feelings and natural duties ; and they thus form 
a means of escape from one of the evils which 
threaten civilization with decay, namely, the pres- 
sure put upon mental and physical health and 
strength by the artificial restraints of civilized 
life. The other dangers which we have noticed — 
the tendency of civilized variety to work out 
monotony and bondage, and the tendency of free- 
dom to work out tyranny — these are evils of 
another nature and need another remedy. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

RESTRAINT. 

Mill, in his work on liberty, speaks of human 
nature as "a tree which requires to grow and 
develop itself on all sides, according to the 
tendency of the inward forces which make it a 
living thing." In most cases an illustration is 
not meant to be strictly correct, and therefore is 
not a fair subject for objection ; but in this case 
the illustration is in strict conformity with the 
whole of Mill's argument. According to him, 
freedom is to be the rule for human life : opinion 
and the expression of it, — impulses and the in- 
dulgence of them, — all speech, all writing, all 
that belongs to a man's personal character or 
private life, all that is bounded by the circle of. 
individual being, or individual action, is to be 
perfectly free — with the sole exception, that this 

D 
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complete personal freedom is not to be allowed 
actively to oppress or injure others. 

But why this exception ? The natural law of 
development puts no chain on possible excess. 
Let the tree crush its neighbours, let the strong 
animal, the strong species establish its domina- 
tion at the expense of weaker ones ; that is the 
provision which nature has made for getting rid 
of degeneracy and weakness. This "law of the 
strongest" works out wise and good results in 
nature's domain ; its constant strife brings beauty 
and order, its destruction of the weak insures a 
high standard of strength. But if in man's 
domain, this law of the strongest work out 
disorder, violence, and wrong, it is plain that the 
illustration which identifies his law with nature's 
laws, and his freedom with nature's freedom, is a 
false illustration, and possibly the argument which 
is in such entire harmony with the illustration is 
false also. 

It is worthy of remark that whenever we seek 
to cultivate a vegetable or an animal, the very 
first step is to withdraw it from " the law of the 
strongest," and to put a check upon the freedom 
of nature's inward forces. We call out some of 
its weaker capabilities, we force back some of its 
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stronger ones; we prune, we fence, we protect, 
we train, and restrain ; we use nature, it is true, 
but we also control nature, and, by controlling it, 
we raise the lower creation into something higher 
and better than it could ever have been apart 
from man's control. The espalier fruit-tree, with 
its elongated branches, limited foliage, and load 
of ripe fruit, is a good type of the cultivated 
vegetable ; the high-bred dog, patient, attached, 
obedient, yet only preserved in the purity of his 
breed by man's incessant care, is a good type of 
the cultivated animal. These are what the 
inward forces of nature will produce, not by her 
own freedom of development, but by subjection to 
wise restraint. 

In direct opposition to Mill's maxim, I would 
lay down the following propositions. First, that 
restraint, not liberty, is the true law of human life ; 
and, secondly, that while liberty left to itself 
works out all the misery and slavery that belong 
to wrong restraint, right restraint is the only 
secret of true liberty. 

Let us begin at the beginning. A cultivated 
man or woman, brought into contact with the 
neglected, ill-trained children of the lower classes, 
will, perhaps for the first time, become aware of 
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two great restraints which are put around the 
higher classes from their earliest years, and which, 
growing with their growth, and becoming part of 
their civilized nature, have ceased to be restraints. 
The first is the restraint which good manners 
impose upon physical instincts, and the second is 
the restraint which attention and concentration 
impose upon mental impulses. The low, untrained 
boy puts no constraint on wishes or wants sug- 
gested by the body, but obeys them implicitly as 
a beast might do; and his brute freedom, if 
indulged too long, will become a law of brutality, 
and oppress the higher part of manhood. On the 
other hand, the cultivated man feels no painful 
restraint in good manners, because they have 
moulded him into unison with their requirements 
through his faculties of taste and imagination, and 
have become to him a higher law of liberty. 
Liberty to the child is nature's law of the 
strongest, by virtue of which the beast triumphs 
over the man; but restraint to the child is 
cultivation's protection of the weakest, by virtue 
of which the man may triumph over the beast 

We may learn even a more valuable lesson 
from the unchecked mental impulses of a neglected, 
vagabond child. The great difficulty in dealing 
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with him is, that he has no conception of following 
anything but his own spontaneous impulses. He 
is a slave to his eyes, looking here and there, and 
everywhere but at the one object laid before 
him ; he is a slave to his ears, attending to every 
noise rather than the few consecutive words 
addressed 'to him; he is a slave to his touch, 
handling and jostling and fidgeting, without, as 
it seems, any power of standing still ; he is a slave 
to all his impulses, linked as they are to his 
erratic perceptions, with no power to keep his 
mind fixed on one subject for five minutes 
together. 

We never meet with this entirely free develop- 
ment of nature's children in the nurseries of the 
higher classes, for there, at least, is some vestige of 
restraint; but we do meet with it among the 
worst subjects of a ragged school ; and we can 
do nothing, positively nothing, for their improve- 
ment, until, consciously or unconsciously, they 
awake to the fact that there is in them a power 
which can and which must resist their own 
spontaneous impulses. But when they, of them- 
selves, begin to check the roving eye, and to 
correct the roving ear, and, in however small a 
measure, to fix the wandering attention, an 
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immense step has been made. Restraint is pat 
upon nature's liberty, and the higher powers pull 
the bridle on the lower. And let us note, that ia 
this, as in more directly physical impulses, un- 
restrained liberty to the lower faculties implies 
slavery of the higher. Whilst the mind flies 
hither and thither on the wings of the perceptions 
and the desires, the higher abstract faculties can 
never be developed. It is only when the mind, 
the soul, the will, the ego, whatever it is — that 
something within, that has power to restrain and 
deny our own desires — it is only when that awakes 
and imposes a measure of restraint, that human 
discipline is established and human culture begins. 

The first and simplest exercise of the will 
consists in the choice between one desire or 
motive and another. Hence, in training a child, 
we use personal influence, pictures and stories, 
rewards and punishments, to supply a motive 
which may induce the child to act against his 
wandering thoughts and perceptions. We give 
him something for the will to choose, in the place 
of that which has hitherto been easiest to him; 
and this constitutes the difference between judicious 
rewards and punishments, and mere bribes and 
terrors. If a reward or punishment is offered in a 
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shape so alluring or so terrifying as to constitute 
st strong motive in itself— the mind seizing it, or 
shrinking from it, by its own spontaneous impulses 
— the will will not be appealed to, and its habit of 
exercise will not be strengthened. Take away 
the bribe or the terror, and the child is just 
where it was before. It is not so when, by any 
lawful means, we have induced the child to strive 
against some of his spontaneous impulses for the 
sake of better ones; for in doing this we are 
cultivating a power to yield or to resist, which, 
as childish wishes come in contact with wider 
rules, may be exercised in yielding to the better 
and resisting the worse. 

Savages have to go through the same process 
if they are to rise into civilization. Freedom 
alone does not raise them. On the contrary, 
complete personal independence and total absence 
of external restraint are only to be found in the 
very lowest stage of humanity ; in the Fuegian, 
for instance, without bonds of chief or home, and 
with too limited a range of pursuit and possession 
to awake ambition or desire — their houses a few 
boughs of trees half thatched with grass, their 
clothes a scrap of sealskin, their food the limpet 
of the rock. We know what the result is when 
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such debased races come into contact with civilized 
man. The gifts which he offers them are just 
what unwise gifts are to an untrained child, not 
means to enlarge the nature and induce the will 
to exercise a choice, but mere stimulants to new 
desire; and the poor savage covets and seizes 
them, with the same abandonment to impulse, 
the same absence of all power to choose and to 
resist, which has been the rule of his life. If the 
race be weak, as that of the Red Indian, this 
liberty to follow the impulse that is strongest, the 
indulgences that are easiest, becomes absolute 
destruction, and the barbarian perishes beneath 
the white man's stimulants before he can attain 
power to choose the good and resist the evil. If 
the race be strong, as that of the negro, the 
liberty to follow the impulses of their nature has 
resulted in their following it, not as yet in rising 
above it. They are still a race of animals in their 
passions, of children in the absence of self-restraint; 
deficient either in the power to appreciate the 
higher objects of civilization, or in power of will 
to choose the weaker motive when it is better, 
and to resist the stronger when it is worse. 
Hitherto they have been unprogressive, living 
the life to which they were born, instead of 
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t making it a better and nobler thing for their 
if children to inherit 

All this is well known and acknowledged with 
r reference to undeveloped or half-developed 
e races: it is acknowledged, too, with regard to 
m that class in civilized lands from which the 
s untrained children of ragged schools are taken. 
. ' How awful is the fact, that in every great city in 
Christian lands there is a lowest and lost race, 
which, as a race, never progresses ; which, being 
born in vice and crime, lives the life to which it 
was born, and leaves it as a certain inheritance 
for the children it begets. This lowest class is 
the only representative of absolute freedom in 
civilized lands ; a race without law, a race free to 
be and do all that nature bids them, to grow and 
develop, as Mill says, like a tree, a according to 
the tendency of the inward forces which make it 
a living thing." 

But the ordinary civilized man may be equally 
unprogressive, living only the life to which he was 
born, obedient to conventional rules, which, by 
becoming a second nature, have ceased to exercise 
him in the personal discipline of restraint. 
Deference to public ' opinion, love of praise, pur- 
suit of the world's good things, &c., are as much 
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motives to us, as hunger and thirst are to the 
savage, as plunder is to the thief. And we may 
as much submit to this second nature, as little 
rise above it, amidst the respectability of civili- 
zation, as do the savage and the criminal amidst 
savagery and crime. We may habitually follow 
the motives that are strongest, the habits 
that are easiest; we may do nothing by high 
purpose with strong effort and struggle ; we may 
never know what it is to war with ourselves or 
with aught around us ; we may live under willing 
subjection to our own characters and external 
circumstances, and be like the untrained child or 
adult savage, most enthralled when least under 
some acknowledged rule. 

There is another sort of life lived in obedience 
to natural impulses, the life of highly-endowed 
men, whose genius carries forward the man and 
his age in a career of conquest, or discovery, or 
learning. Men may grow great and strong in 
this partial development, while their hearts and 
souls remain uncultured still. Such have been 
conquerors, statesmen, poets — like Byron, weaving 
spells of fancy amidst sensuality ; like Napoleon, 
wearing out himself and France for a dream of 
ambition; like Alexander, wasting the glorious 
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- powers of life in excess. For if we follow bead- 
le long the bent of our higher impulses, with 
z nothing to discipline or to restrain, we shall have 
t no barrier against our lower impulses when they, 
too, crave for indulgence ; and the exercise of our 
h powers and the freedom of our passions will be 
1 only opposite phases of the slavery of the 
a man. 

■ Far different is the life which is not according 
to our own nature, not according to our strongest 

[ impulses, our easiest habits; that in which 
motives and impulses, powers and passions, are 
brought into subjection, that the heart and soul 
and will may become free ; when man lays down 
his natural liberty before higher law, receiving in 
return the germs of a higher nature, to which the 
requirements of that law are not painful restraint, 
but health, and life, and light. Conquerors and 
geniuses rise by the development of special gifts, 
in the possession of which the man, as man, may 
grovel still; but sages, heroes, and saints, are 
made by the expansion of a man's whole nature, 
under the restraints of wisdom and righteousness. 

Apart from such restraints, liberty is for our- 
selves a liberty to degenerate, and for others, a 
liberty to oppress. For liberty ministers to power, 
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though we are accustomed to separate the two 
ideas ; inasmuch as liberty is the power of the 
weak, and power the liberty of the strong. But 
no sort of weakness can attain power until re- 
straint is put upon strength. The strongest 
appetite, the strongest impulse, the strongest 
passion, will have dominion ; and while indolence 
is strong, while sensuality is strong, while idle- 
ness and play are easier than work, while hunting 
is easier than tillage, while the arts and sciences 
need cultivation, and ignorance and vice need 
none, unrestrained liberty will be a liberty to 
degenerate. All savage tribes bear witness to 
this : they sink into unrestrained liberty, they 
rise into order and law. And so with regard to 
other men. Whilst the strongest head and hand 
are born to rule, whilst command is pleasanter 
than obedience, whilst fighting and plunder are 
easier than labour, while covetousness and 
ambition are stronger than peace and content, 
unrestrained liberty will be a liberty to oppress. 
The tyranny born of wild democracy bears witness 
to this. When wise and good restraints are 
withdrawn from men, the liberty of the many 
only waits for the liberty of the one. That which 
we call freedom is not unshackled liberty, but the 
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happy balance of nature's spontaneous impulses 
and the restraints of justice and virtue. 

And it appears to me that Mill's fundamental 
error is this : that finding men in general so much 
enslaved by unworthy motives and mean restraints, 
he has come to the conclusion that these — these are 
the chief hindrances to a nobler course ; and that 
if these were struck off, and men were left free to 
rise to a higher level, therefore they would rise. 
By all the foregoing reasons, I hold it demon- 
strable that restraint, not liberty, is the root of 
all real development, and that the only escape 
from low and mean restraints is by rising to those 
that are high and true. 

Granted, it is a poor thing to have such rules 
of life as those described by Mill, when "the 
individual or the family do not ask themselves — 
What do I prefer ? or, What would suit my cha- 
racter and disposition? or, What would allow 
the best and highest in me to have fair play, and 
enable it to grow and thrive ? They ask them. 
selves, What is suitable to my position? — What is 
usually done by persons of my station and pecu- 
niary circumstances? — or (worse still) what is 
usually done by persons of a station and circum- 
stances superior to mine? I do not mean that 
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they choose what is customary in preference 
to what suits their own inclination. It does 
not occur to them to have any inclination ex- 
cept for what is customary. Thus the mind 
itself is bowed to the yoke : even in what people 
do for pleasure, conformity is the first thing 
thought of. They like in crowds ; they exercise 
choice only among things commonly done ; pecu- 
liarity of taste, eccentricity of conduct, are shunned 
equally with crimes ; until, by dint of not follow- 
ing their own nature, they have no nature to 
follow."* There is, however, this to be said in 
favour of conventional restraints, that very often 
they are representative of higher and more real 
restraints, and that, even when they are not, they 
economise time, thought, and trouble. Then also 
some sort of rule is so manifestly necessary for 
man, that if he will not yield to the higher, it is 
well he should yield to the lower : it is well that 
the promoter of all anarchy, self-indulgence, 
should be under some restraint, if not to the 
better, then, to the worse. 

The fact is, there are two sorts of restraints : the 
one, real, ever-living rules of wisdom and righteous- 
ness, faint reflections of the attributes of God— 
* Mill on • Liberty/ p. 110. 
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the other, arbitrary temporary rules of custom and 
expediency, partaking of the nature of shadows ; 
that is to say, not in themselves substance, yet 
• nevertheless representative of substance, often un- 
happily eclipsing substance, and accepted instead 
i of it : and no doubt Mill is right in regarding the 
i civilized world as being largely the slave of these 
p shadows. But the remedy is not to sweep them 
i away, but to look behind them at that which they 
I are meant to represent. If we can discern that, 
i and accept that at its real value, the shadow will 
L take its rightful place as a shadow, and cease to 
■ enslave us. For example — we noticed in a former 
: chapter that law is plainly meant to be the repre- 
l sentative of justice. But the fact that many laws 
. are unjust, is no reason for sweeping away the 
whole machinery of human law ; it is only a reason 
- for opening our eyes, that, seeing the discrepancy 
i between shadow and substance, we may labour 
£ to make one a better reflection of the other ; still 
more, that we may labour to shape our thoughts 
and deeds into conformity with the substance* 
rising as free souls to the requirements of eternal 
i justice, instead of grovelling in slavish obedience 
i to the letter of law. The same thing holds good 
of a thousand social laws and rules. They are 
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often representative of courtesy and kindness; 
often the expression of prudence and experience, 
warning the young and thoughtless of dangerous 
paths; and, on the other hand, they are often 
arbitrary, oppressive, and ridiculous. If we obey 
them for the sake of their own authority, honouring . 
them equally when they are unmeaning as when 
they are wise and good, we become servants of 
a very poor, low master, and must submit to be 
cramped by his narrow rules. But the remedy j 
is not to throw the rules aside, but to accept them 
as representative of something higher than them- 
selves, and to offer our homage and obedience to 
the things they represent. We must rise above 
the shadow to adhere to the substance, making 
courtesy, kindness, and prudence, our guides, 
whether they are for or against the rules of society; 
and we shall find in this, as in every other case, 
that willing subjection to higher restraints breaks 
through the slavery imposed by lower ones. 

Even apparently unmeaning rules have a sort 
of meaning, such as rules of dress and deportment 
They prevent jars and inconvenience, by shaping 
us into conformity with each other; they save 
individual temper, time, and thought, as to dress 
and behaviour; they establish a fair average 
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standard of good manners learnt without pain or 
toil; they prune off those unpleasant extremes 
and excrescences which we continually see in 
people who seclude themselves from society; in 
short, we may look on £hem as the expression of a 
broad rule of general convenience, in spite of their 
being often excessively inconvenient in detail. 
And our wisdom plainly is, to honour them gene- 
rally for the sake of the general rule, and to 
depart from them when they become an oppressive 
slavery. Here too we are made free from a petty 
tyranny, by rising to the recognition of the 
principle it is meant to embody. 

But if men will not heed the dictates of justice 
is it not well that they should be checked by the 
letter of the law? If liberal and honourable 
conduct has no charms for them, is it not well 
that they should be influenced by public opinion ? 
If kindness and courtesy are not in their hearts, 
is it not well that society should demand outward 
civility and politeness? If prudence and ex- 
perience are far from the young, is it not well 
that the dread of an on dit should bar them in 
dangerous paths ? Granted, all this is an ignoble 
slavery, but it is slavery only to those whose souls 
are unfit for free service. God has appointed 
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various restraints for man; moral principle to 
govern his motives, honour and kindness to sway 
his -feelings, good sense and discretion to guide 
his conduct, reflection and truth to rule his in- 
tellect, good taste to mould his habits, good 
breeding to form his manners; these should re- 
strain and mould the man : but if he refuse to be 
led by these, he will have other bonds — interest 
for his motives, love of applause and fear of 
reproach for his actions, selfishness for his feelings, 
prejudices for his intellect, custom for his habits, 
fashion for his manners. The choice is given us : 
he who will not rise to the higher laws which 
would raise his nature into freedom, has no alter- 
native between the lawlessness of the savage and 
the social slavery of the civilized man. 

It seems, then, that on one hand we have un- 
bridled liberty, ministering to degeneracy or 
oppression, by the advantage it gives to that 
which is easiest and strongest over that which is 
best. We have this on one hand, pointing to the. 
necessity of some restraint ; whilst on the other 
hand we have our social, legal, and political re- 
straints, not fully answering to that necessity, 
being in themselves often oppressive and debasing, 
yet nevertheless witnessing for something higher 
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than themselves, as shadows witness to a sub- 
stance. The evils of unbridled liberty bid us 
look somewhere for restraint, while the evils of 
our common restraints bid us look from those 
which are conventional and temporary to those 
that are ever-righteous and everlasting, and which 
are practically embodied in one simple word — 
duty. Here, so I deem, is the corrective of the 
ills of civilization : the restraints of duty are to 
be the bridle of liberty, the breadth of duty is to 
bridge over the divergence and separation induced 
by the varied claims of civilized life, and the high 
aims of duty are to free us from conventional 
slaveries of body, or mind, or soul. 

In the last chapter we noticed some of the 
evils which spring from the liberty and variety 
of our civilization; the sacrifice of workers to 
work, increasing narrowness of employment, in- 
creasing separation of classes, limitation of activity 
and ideas induced by centralization, monotony of 
artificial habits and rules, dominance of laws over 
justice, slavery of public opinion, &c. These seem 
to spring naturally from the elements of civiliza- 
tion — naturally, but not inevitably; for though 
all great advancement in social prosperity is 
accompanied by social divergence and separation, 
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it does but leave the field open to man as a moral 
and accountable being to bind around him more 
firmly all conservative and uniting bonds. We 
are separated by that in which we differ from our 
fellow-men, we are united by that in which we 
resemble them ; and our Creator has given alike 
to all, common tastes to bind us in sympathy, 
common rules and principles to bind us in obedi- 
ence, common ties and relations to unite our 
separated lives, common affections to " make the 
whole world kin." It is here we must seek the 
conservative forces of civilization. Just so far as 
men bridge over their class, and work separations 
by common ties, principles, and affections, just so 
far will they preserve society from the decay that 
waits upon all civilization. 

Let us consider some of these uniting bonds, 
remembering that the very word, bond, is an 
image borrowed from physical restraint to express 
a moral duty. 1st. Bonds of natural relationship: 
one man is of one trade or profession, his sons or 
brothers are in others, some above, some below 
him in position, and the bond of kindred forms a 
point of union between different classes and trades. 
2nd. Bonds of service, between master and servant 
tenant and landlord, employer and employed; 
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bonds which, if rightly viewed, bring kindness 
and friendliness into the relations of widely-sepa- 
rated classes. 3rd. Bonds of neighbourhood : 
those which lend interest to the knowledge of our 
neighbours' affairs, which bind our children to- 
gether in the same play and the same school. 
4th, Bonds of pleasant association; by which 
different classes meet together in recreation, as in 
the cricket club, the rifle corps, &c. 5th. Bonds 
of Christian fellowship, the most comprehensive 
of all, by which all classes, all characters, all 
professions, are united in one common tie of faith 
and duty. 

Now, if there be any sphere which has a larger 
amount of natural liberty than another, less strin- 
gent rules of conventional restraint, and less 
stimulus for the evils of high civilization ; and 
which, at the same time, has equal or greater 
advantages in the rich possession of these social 
bonds, and the means of fulfilling their mutual 
duties — if there be any such sphere, we might 
look to it, not for the ripest fruits of civilization 
(for the ripest fruits are closest to decay), but for 
strong and healthy shoots. 

I am bringing my subject round gradually to 
country-town life. I claim, on behalf of country 
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towns and their immediate neighbourhood, greater 
naturalness for the promotion of healthy develop- 
ment, less of the conventional restraints which 
shackle development, and an equality, and in 
some respects a superiority, in the real restraints 
which guide and train development And I look 
to these advantages to secure a higher average 
standard of physical, mental, and moral health, 
than is to be found in any other form of English 
life. It becomes a serious thing jf such advan- 
tages are unknown and unused; if those who 
possess and neglect them are striving after the 
higher finish that belongs to another stage in 
civilization, and bringing into their own circle 
the restlessness and worry, the craving for move- 
ment and excitement, and the artificial habits and 
tastes which are the curse of city life. 
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AN EXPLANATION AND PROTEST. 

It was said in a former chapter that " there is a 
power in us to restrain our own spontaneous im- 
pulses/' — that we should bring " motives, powers, 
and passions into subjection/' — that " we lay down 
natural liberty before higher law, receiving in 
return the germs of a higher nature ;" and that 
" sages, heroes, and saints are made by the expan- 
sion of a man's whole nature, under the restraints 
of wisdom and righteousness." 

I anticipate a question — " Do you mean to say 
that these high results can be attained by man's 
natural force of will in choosing and adhering to 
divine laws ?' No, I do not. With regard to 
saintship, we know that from first to last the 
Spirit of God must work with the spirit of man ; 
but with regard to things of lower choice, in which 
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we often strive to choose the better, while we stop 
short of the best, it is impossible to say, and there- 
fore, surely, it is unwise to attempt to say at 
what point the power of the natural will ends and 
the help of the Spirit of God begins. Of one 
thing we may be sure, that by the covenant of 
mercy extended to all the world by the Act of its 
Kedemption, the presence of the Holy Spirit is 
become as wide as the covenant, for to Him belongs 
the application of that light "which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world." There- 
fore, without attempting to give a theological 
definition of the fact, 1 speak of our power to 
resist and conquer our lower impulses as the pre- 
sent inheritance of all mankind; part of whick 
belongs to us in virtue of our position as respon- 
sible creatures, possessed of a will, and part k 
virtue of our position as redeemed creatures, with 
whom the Holy Spirit condescends to strive and 
work. 

Further, I have spoken of natural conditions 
and natural laws, and of naturalness, that is, our 
harmony with such conditions and laws, as some- 
thing that is very good for man. Some people 
would object to this phraseology. They have 
so confounded the nature that God gave to 
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man with the nature which man has made for 
himself, that we cannot use the term natural 
without suggesting to them the idea of something 
evil. At least they will plead, that as man's pre- 
sent nature has superseded the nature given him 
by God, everything that is now natural to him is 
likely to be evil. I protest against any such idea. 
Surely no one can deny that human progress is 
based upon certain conditions and rules, originally 
appointed by the Creator for the healthy develop- 
ment of body and mind, both in individuals and 
societies. At first, these rules not only suited 
human beings, but human beings were suited to 
them. Then came that great downfall of our 
moral perfection which we rightly call the Fall, as 
if no other degradation could ever bear comparison 
with that Since then, we have lost our harmony 
with those rules, but — and this is the point T desire 
to enforce — the rules are still suitable to us, and 
in their suitability good for us. They express the 
law and order under which man is to live and 
prosper; and it is in this sense that they are 
strictly man's natural law, as much as other rules 
are natural law to the winds and the waves. The 
fact is, there are two opposite meanings involved 
in the term nature when it is applied to the 
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human race; in one sense it is God's original 
standard, in the other it is man's perversion of that 
standard. For instance, no one scruples to say thai 
our Lord Jesus Christ took our nature upon him; 
that is, our original nature with all its unperverted 
gifts and sinless wants. He shared our social 
nature ; was a son, a kinsman, a friend, a citizen, a 
Jew. He shared our earthly work ; was, if tradition 
speaks true, an artizan, was certainly a healer of 
disease and instructor of ignorance. He shared 
our intellectual powers; reflection, observation, 
penetration, imagination. He shared our physical 
weakness, for He knew hunger, thirst, and weari- 
ness. In all these respects He shows us how 
much of our original nature still remains. That 
in which He resembled us must needs be good, it 
is only that in which we differ from Him that can 
be evil. In this resemblance and difference every 
child of Adam exemplifies in himself the double 
meaning of the word nature. He possesses a 
social, intellectual, and physical nature subject to 
good natural rules, and capable of achieving good 
natural results ; and he possesses a corrupt moral 
nature which outrages those rules, and mars those 
results. 

Some of the higher natural rules which rise 
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^ into the realm of morals, and appeal to the con- 
L ; science, have happily never had their authority 
s Questioned by enlightened communities, even 
m apart from divine injunction. Such are the great 
r . rules of temperance, chastity, justice, honesty, 
j Jrity, kindness, truth. But there are certain lesser 

2 rules, scarcely less necessary to the stability of 
g civilization, but which, lying less under the cogni- 
g sance of the moral sense, are unhappily often 
^ questioned and ignored. Among these we must 

3 place all rules that regulate the relative claims of 
cj food, sleep, work, thought, fancy, feeling, rest, and 
5 recreation ; that regulate the instincts given us in 
j fevour of home, neighbourhood, kindred, and 
' country ; that regulate the intercourse of different 

classes, and the balance of different powers ; all 
most important elements in civilization, and 
which* no community can long or largely disregard, 
without undermining its stability and strength. 

On first thoughts, it would have seemed pro- 
bable that God's great remedial agent, true reli- 
gion, would not only have brought back the soul 
to conformity with God's spiritual principles, but 
have brought back the life also into conformity 
with God's natural rules. And so it has in some 
measure, but not to the degree it ought to have 
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done. In practice we too often find that questions 
involving sanitary, educational, and social advance- 
ment are left to the philosopher, or at best to the 
philanthropist, whilst spiritual religion is con- 
fined to the interests that belong more exclusively 
to another world. What follows ? A double evil: 
natural laws separated from God s revealed reli- 
gion lose the force and vitality they would have 
derived from it ; while men who clearly see the 
importance of those laws are alienated from the 
religion which is content to let them alone. Bet 
gion turning her back upon practical philosophy, 
teaches philosophy to turn her back upon religion. 

If, as I deem, the bonds of duty are the only 
thing that can counteract the diverging and 
antagonistic elements of civilization, how imr 
portant is it that those whose spiritual light and 
love lends new life to social duty, should neither 
be blind nor negligent in fulfilling this part of 
their high vocation! They are not called the 
salt of the earth that they should preserve one 
part of the human nature shared by their Lord, 
and leave the rest to corrupt : salt seasons and 
preserves the whole. To them, more especially, I 
commend the consideration of the germs of weak- 
ness and decay which are latent in all civilization; 
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the consideration, also, of the power which all God's 
ordained laws, but especially those of social duty, 
have in arresting the growth of those germs. We 
are not to regard our spiritual life as something 
higher than our natural life; the one should 
pervade the other, the one has been redeemed as 
much as the other. Even our frail, sin-stained, 
enslaved bodies have been redeemed ; not indeed 
that they should escape death, that badge of sin 
and slavery, but that they should so share the 
power of their Kedeemer's resurrection as to rise 
from the dust in glory and honour. To forget all 
this, to act as if any of God's gifts or God's laws 
had become evil, is to assent to Satan's usurpation, 
and to yield to him paramount dominion over 
part of our Lord and Master's redeemed posses- 
sions. 
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PART n. 

THE ADVANTAGES OF COUNTRY TOWNS. 



CHAPTER I. 

HEALTH. 

Country towns are generally within easy reach 
of green fields ; nay, it must be an unfortunate 
country town which has not something more — a 
sea beach or inland rocks, or a bit of moorland, or 
grassy downs, or a marshy waste, or sand-dunes; 
something, in short, where insects hum and 
flowers bloom, or where at least the wind blows 
fresh and free, and where children may taste the 
freshness and share the freedom. A country town 
which has nothing of this sort is an anomaly, 
nothing better than a very dull little city, except 
perhaps that it may have old roomy houses, and 
old-fashioned gardens, as a substitute for more 
extended playgrounds. But where a town has 
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any, still more, if it has many of these accessories, 
how immense is the advantage to youthful health 
and spirits! What a contrast is a family of 
country-town children returning from a ramble 
jrith one of those well-dressed, well-behaved little 
groups whom we meet in city parks and watering- 
place esplanades. The one with soiled or torn 
* dresses, and probably wet, certainly dirty feet, 
with hands and pockets full of treasures — wild 
flowers, rush-whips, or pebbles and shells, with 
bright eyes, rosy cheeks, and tangled hair, perfect 
pictures of childhood's rich enjoyment and happy 
m freedom; the other group in broad sashes and 
„ miniature crinoline, velvet coats and patent 
leather boots, very pretty to look at, with not a 
button out of order, but subdued and painfully 
decorous. Let me not be told of the high glee 
which goes on behind the palisades of Eussell 
Square, or upon Brighton sea-beach: pinafores, 
and spades, and hoops are grand elements of 
happiness anywhere ; indeed it is difficult to pre- 
vent children from being happy if they are 
allowed the full use of their limbs and lungs, and 
not obliged to be too clean. And there are many 
sensible mothers living in great cities, who give 
their children as much freedom in out-of-door 
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enjoyment as their position will admit. Let us 
understand at once that city children may be 
brought up on the country type, and country 
children on the city type. This does not interfere 
with the fact that the two types are essentially, 
different, and that though effort in the parent, or 
nature in the child, may make individual cases 
exceptional, the one type is natural to the 
country and the other to the city. Even in 
Russell Square or on Brighton beach social re- 
strictions are round the children. The digging 
in the sand must be dry and tolerably clean, for 
few mothers, and fewer nursemaids could fece the 
penalty of having to walk home through Brighton 
streets with their young charge wet and dirty; 
and how low is the standard of children's happi- 
ness if they may not be wet and dirty. 

As for digging at all in Bussell Square, that is 
out of the question. I recall the little country- 
town garden, where we each had a plot of our 
own for experimental horticulture, and where 
there was a shady back ground which allowed any 
amount of digging and trampling. Had we not 
Robinson Crusoe cookery, imaginary fires, with 
interlaced twigs for fire-bars, while chopped leaves 
and roots of harebells, so very like leeks and 
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onions, simmered in garden-pans, for soup ! And 
then on the beach — could Brighton ever supply 
anything so delightful as the military operation 
known among us as " the taking of Babylon ;" when 
we heaped a large mound of sand and pebbles on 
both sides of the gray, not to say black rivulet, 
which ran partly through a sewer, and smelt 
unpleasantly: then followed the cutting of a 
trench, which turned the course of the sooty 
Euphrates, and allowed the invading army to 
rush down the old course of the stream and 
demolish Babylon! The town and country are 
more on a level in winter, when the evenings close 
rapidly in, and in-door have to be substituted for 
out-door amusements. It would seem as if a 
lighted drawing-room in a great city, or little 
town, might contain the same playmates and give 
the same sort of entertainment. They might, 
and often they do ; nevertheless, the mere fact of 
a great city's size is a reason why the city enter- 
tainments are likely to be less friendly and 
natural, more costly and conventional, than those 
of the country. It does not seem worth while to 
bring people from a great distance, only for a 
friendly party ; cab hire is expensive, and if it 
has to be paid, we must give our guests something 
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worth their money. We must offer them an 
entertainment later and larger, with more cost, 
more dress, more style in every way, than we 
should have done had they lived within a quarter 
of a mile. This greater tendency to late horn 
and large parties, gives, even in winter inter- 
course, a disadvantage to the city. 

Almost every large place offers some opportunity 
for athletic sports, for skating in winter, for cricket 
or hockey in summer ; and railroads and steamem 
give citizens the means of seeing the country. All 
good things in their way, but they are but drops 
in the bucket compared with the full stream of 
out-door enjoyment open to country-bred gids 
and youths from their earliest years. 

From their earliest years! Did we not com- 
mence cricket in the garden walk, where the 
utmost amount of our science was to strike and 
run, trusting to the bad fielding to bring us harm- 
less through? Did we not provoke laughter 
from ragged bystanders by our youthful attempts 
at rowing, which sent the oar into the air, and qb 
into the bottom of the punt ? Was there ever a 
time when we were ignorant of the blessedness 
which belongs to children in summer, within 
reach of the country ? The spring rambles in 
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earch of the first cowslips and violets, through 
he copse where the cuckoo was calling, to the 
rassy banks basking in the sunshine on the 
Loping hill-side; the summer hunt for water 
lies, with noose of bending twigs, tied with grass, 
d drag the reluctant blossoms within reach ; the 
mg holiday mornings spent in that delightful 
did valley where agricultural improvement never 
ame, watching the bees and butterflies, listening 
:> the birds and the stream, making eglantine 
rreaths, cutting swords of flags, weaving rush 
elmets and whips, or (when some older brother 
ras among us) making whistles from sycamore 
wigs, climbing trees, and hunting for birds' nests ; 
he hay-making on a friend's lawn, with the 
iotous games, and strawberries and cream that 
allowed it; the gipsying, where our seniors 
rere only conscious of unboiled potatoes, and beer 
rarmed in the sun, while we revelled in nectar 
nd ambrosia; the blackberrying, or, better 
till, the nutting, over stony, brambly wastes, and 
liick hazel copse, onward further and further, 
llured by finer berries and clusters, and then 
ome through the quiet lanes in the evening, 
inging popular songs; the swimming and 
oating, the football and cricket, the fishing and 
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shooting — all leading on to the after days when 
the boy cared less for his trout or snipes than 
for the sunshine and beauty to which his rambles 
introduced him; growing older, he knew not 
how, in enlarged capacities of sensation and 
thought. 

Let us think what amusements such as these 
may imply in the hands of wise parents and 
directors — not what they always do imply, for 
parents and directors are not always wise. They , 
may imply early hours, for these are afternoon or 
early-evening amusements ; moderation in pleasure, 
for they may succeed a busy morning ; simplicity 
in food, for they send young people home hungry 
enough to rejoice in the plainest fare ; simplicity 
in dress, for they need something that will stand 
wear and tear ; plenty of good air and exercise ; , 
easy and natural companionship with schoolfellows 
and young acquaintances ; real instead of conven- , 
tional restraint ; that is, no restraint at all beyond j 
the presence of one or two older heads, and the { 
rules of good sense and good breeding ; and lastly* l 
the ease, cheapness, and frequency with which such \ 
recreation may be pursued. j 

Now let us look at the recreation of a laige 
city— say of London. Its pleasure is either in- 
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doors in galleries or museums by day, and close, 
gas-lighted rooms by night, or out of doors in 
river or railway excursions to the country. We 
need say little of the pure air enjoyed in crowded 
rooms and lighted galleries, or on the river 
Thames, and the streets that lead to it, or in the 
: smoky atmosphere of a railway train. But say 
that we do get into the country, to Hampton 
► Court or Bushy Park ; our exercise will princi- 
^ pally consist of sauntering through show-rooms 
: and over level grass, amidst dust and hot sunshine. 
Then, as we have said before, the distances of 
London make gatherings of friends more difficult 
and expensive ; they cannot therefore be so 
frequent nor so impromptu, and must be more of 
a set thing, to which generally a whole day is 
devoted ; and then ordinary hours are upset, work 
is put aside, and moderation forgotten in the 
rarity of pleasure. Yet even such excursions 
must always be exceptional in a great city, and 
for a large part of the year evening entertain- 
ments can be the only form of recreation, bring- 
ing with them, and putting in the foremost place, 
those considerations which in country summer 
pleasures hold a second rank — questions of food, 
and dress, and appearance, and etiquette, and con- 
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ventional hours and habits, reversing to all intents 
the great law of life, and making artificial claims 
paramount to natural ones. 

I know it will be objected that I am drawing a 
broad line between town and country life, town 
and country character, which does not exist in 
reality. Eather I am pointing out results pro- 
duced by the tendencies of opposite elements of 
character and different modes of life. But happily 
these opposite elements are mingled in varying 
proportions in every individual, and may be found 
diffused over town and country. We shall find 
men with strong country tastes born in cities, and 
in the country arrant citizens who " love better to 
hear the mouse squeak than the bird sing/' who 
prefer gaslight to summer sunshine, and the stir 
and stimulus of crowded streets to all that nature 
can offer them. Even among children we find 
this difference: some city children make a 
treasure of any stray flower or bird, and pour out 
their whole hearts' gladness at the first glimpse of 
the country. On the other hand, I recall a 
country child, a little imp of eight, to whom 
primroses and violets, and even blackberries, are 
as nothing compared to the glories of strutting in 
a new frock on a crowded esplanade. But this 
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strong bias one way or the other is the excep- 
tion ; as a rule, natural or artificial tastes may be 
cultivated in childhood and youth by domestic 
influences, aided by favourable circumstances. 
Unhappily the cultivation is much easier on one 
side than on the other, both by force of. circum- 
stances and by parental inclination. It is easier 
to promote artificial pleasures and habits in the 
country, than natural pleasures and habits in 
cities ; also, as a common rule, parents are too apt 
to underrate natural freedom, and to impose 
artificial restraints. I say nothing of those 
parents who, having grown up to manhood and 
womanhood through successive stages of mere 
conventionality, have no power of appreciating 
blessings they have never known; and whose 
indulgence of their children is necessarily limited 
to fine dress, fine toys, fine food, fine parties, fine 
artificialities of all kinds. Setting these aside, 
we shall find many who ought to know better, 
and who wish to do better, the over-careful, the 
over-particular, the over-genteel parent, all banded 
against natural freedom on the side of artificial 
restraint. One, within reach of country air, shuts 
up her children in luxurious nurseries for fear of 
colds and damp feet ; one, within reach of a sea 
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beach or unenclosed common, sends her children 
in full dress to the promenade, in horror of brown 
pinafores and thick shoes ; one, within reach of 
the easy companionship of country towns, restricts 
her children to their own small circle, in dread of 
the infection of ungentility — all of them wasting 
the advantages of their position from error of 
judgment or mere want of thought. Were it not 
that the little rebels are generally leagued against 
their parents on the side of nature, were it not 
for the love of dirt and disorder, of grubbing in 
holes and corners, and walking through puddles, 
which Providence seems to have implanted in the 
childish breast, as a safeguard against the prema- 
ture imposition of conventional restraints, parents 
would be much more successful than they are in 
cramping nature's redundant growth. 

It is not with regard to health and spirits alone 
that we plead for natural tastes and pleasures ; so 
intimately are Ae heart and mind linked with 
the body, that we cannot safely separate them on 
any question, but least of all on this. Our after 
character takes its bent more from our tastes and 
pleasures, than from all the rest of our life. That 
which we learn to like or dislike, that will be the 
help or hindrance, the blessing or curse of our 
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career. Little do many parents consider, when 
they read of the increasing luxury which is mak- 
ing wedded life more and more difficult to our 
upper classes ; in other words, which is bringing 
our upper classes nearer to unnatural and worn-out 
civilization; little do they consider, when they 
encourage their children in artificial tastes, that 
they are preparing them for that life of artificial 
wants over which they wonder and lament. 

Hitherto I have only noticed the question of 
health with reference to the middle and upper 
classes, but its bearing on the lower classes is a 
graver subject of inquiry. Sources of disease are 
abundant in the country — drinking, vice, thin 
clothing, bad food, crowded sleeping-rooms, dung- 
heaps, and stagnant pools, are all to be found 
there ; but these things are on a manageable 
scale, and the poisonous elements are diffused, 
with fresh air and out-of-door employment to 
counteract their influence. But i£ the courts of a 
small town, still more in the dens of a great city, 
many of these causes of disease are concentrated 
in a small focus, amidst corrupted air, and made 
deadly by social sympathy and physical infection. 
Deadly, not at one blow, except in times of pre- 
vailing epidemic, but by sap and corruption of all 
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the physical powers, thereby inducing hereditary 
weakness and vice. As a densely-populated 
country, we should have little cause to mourn the 
high death-rate of great cities, if men simply died; 
but what as a nation we must mourn, is that so 
much strong, healthy life should be poured into 
great cities, and be there vitiated and weakened 
through each successive generation. Statistics 
tell us that nearly a third of the population of 
great cities are immigrants from the country, and 
that the proportion between the population of 
country and town is gradually losing its balance, 
and settling more and more in favour of great 
cities ; in other words, there is a fatal ten- 
dency in our population to shift from localities 
favourable to health and strength, to centres 
which are grievously unfavourable to both. "I 
have been much struck," says Dr. Morgan, the 
physician of the j9alford Hospital, " in my profefr 
sional intercourse with the poor, by the singular 
want of stamina which characterises them as a 
class. • • • Instances in which the muscular sys- 
tem is fully developed or well strung are remark- 
ably rare. Few are men of that calibre from 
which we might expect either vigorous and 
healthy offspring or arduous and sustained 
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labour. . . . The pulse, that faithful index of the 
heart, tells of a want of power in the great pro- 
pelling organ. . . . The irregularity of the circu- 
lation is further evinced by the coldness of the 
extremities, the attacks of vertigo, and the promi- 
nent and tortuous veins. The blanched lips and 
colourless cheeks plainly indicate the impo- 
verished state of the blood; while attacks of 
neuralgia, a quiveringly protruded tongue, and 
dilated pupil, denote the absence of that well- 
balanced tension of the nervous system on which 
the easy and harmonious working of the frame so 
largely depends. . . . Such is a faithful descrip- 
tion of the great majority of patients at our 
hospitals and dispensaries. ... I have been in- 
formed by an officer specially associated with this 
service (*. e., medical inspection of military re- 
cruits), that in some of the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, four out of every five men sent up by the 
sergeants for medical inspection are rejected on 
the ground of physical disqualification."* 

Much of this migration to cities is due to the 
law of supply and demand, and cannot possibly be 
checked. Weak muscles and pallid cheeks are 
prevalent in cities, and the death-rate is high ; 
* • The Danger of Deterioration of Race/ p. 5. 
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consequently there must always be a demand for 
new, strong flesh and blood. But over and above 
this, artificial inducements are often applied to 
make men leave the country and flock into 
towns. For example, speculators run up cheap 
rows of houses in town, and landlords pull down 
cottages in the country. How is it that we some- 
times see in small towns an undue and painful 
demand for the dwellings of the poor, while at the 
same time, in the immediate neighbourhood, one 
roadside cottage after another is suffered to fall 
into ruins? Plainly, it must have been some 
one's interest to let the poor forsake the country 
for the town. Sometimes there is adequate cause, 
therefore we need judge no man ; but this at least 
may be safely said, that he who without adequate 
cause, merely to save cottage repairs or poor-rates, 
forces country labourers to take refuge in the 
crowded courts of a town, does an injury to the 
stamina of his countrymen for which his subscrip- 
tions to hospitals and infirmaries can neither com- 
pensate nor atone. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF CHARACTER. 

[t is not for the sake of health and spirits alone, 
that we should connect our children's pleasures 
with air and exercise, sunshine and flowers, and 
with the natural freedom and natural tastes of the 
country. All these things are the beginning of 
education, and may permanently affect the deve- 
lopment of character. First among their good 
influences, first of all, and perhaps greatest of all, 
is the love of nature for its own sake. When I 
consider how almost universal is the joy of child- 
hood in the beauty and freedom of nature, and 
how rare is the love of nature in adults ; when, 
too, 1 consider that this taste* is undoubtedly 
capable of being cultivated, I can only refer its 
parity to a style of education which has ignored 
its cultivation in ignorance of its value. Its very 
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rarity is one cause of the neglect, for those who 
are themselves insensible to the love of nature 
can neither desire nor value it for their children. 
How shall we bring back a lost taste — that most 
difficult of social problems ? How shall we learn 
to value a source of peace and strength, if it have 
never afforded us consolation? Our children 
perhaps might teach us something on this point 
When they are worried or jaded we turn them out 
for an hour's race on the common, with the cer- 
tainty that they will come back with rosy cheeks 
and bright good temper. Now what a blessing it 
would be if men and women had any equally easy 
means of solace and refreshment at hand when 
they are jaded or worried. But he who possesses 
and retains his love of nature has always this 
means at hand in the country. He need not 
pine for grand or picturesque scenery, distant 
lakes or Alps, when at his side, and within his 
reach, are sources of enjoyment and rest Oh 
blessed sunshine! lighting up the tamest land- 
scape, lights and shadows of breezy days, morning 
sunrise and noontide's unclouded heaven, you are 
always with us. So, too, are the snow-fringed 
twigs and branches of winter, the jewelled dew- 
drops after April showers, the bursting leaves and 
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xmgs of the spring, and the rich profusion and 
3xuberant life of the summer. 

" I love aU that thou lovest, 

Spirit of delight : 
The fair earth in green leaves drest, 

And the starry night ; 
Autumn evening, and the morn 
When the golden mists are born. 

K 

I love snow and all the forms 

Of the radiant frost ; 
I love winds and waves and storms, 

Everything almost 
That is nature's, and may be 
Untainted with man's misery." 

Yes, that is the secret of nature's rest and re- 
freshment; it is separate from all that belongs 
to man's mixed motives and jarring passions, to 
man's weary work and endurance. He who is so 
happy as to love it, draws from it something of the 
soothing influence that laudanum gives to the 
body, music to the senses, caresses to the heart; 
and it has this great advantage over all other 
soothing influences, it has no drawback, no danger; 
it brings no debasement to the body, no tempta- 
tion to the senses, no after-sting to the heart It 
is one of the purest as well as the most certain 
pleasures that belong to humanity. Other enjoy 
ments come and go with different stages of life ; 
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we lose many when we leave our childhood, still, 
more when we leave our youth ; but the love of 
nature and the peace it gives may last through 
the whole of life, and pass onward to that 
brighter world of which the distinguishing attribute 
is rest. When I see the restless spirit of work 
which possesses this nineteenth century, I some- 
times wonder what its busy, devoted children will 
do with themselves in heaven, or how they will 
escape the ennui of its blessed rest. I never aak 
that question of one who, serving God in active 
life, can yet revel in the stores of beauty provided 
for us here, and adore his Creator in the glory of 
his works. 

Let us think what a blessing it is to have 8 
taste for any innocent pleasure, one, too, that can 
be cheaply and frequently gratified. Half the 
mischief in the world is made by the pursuit of 
pleasure, which, if not wrong in itself, is not safe 
for innocence — pleasure which brings us to the 
verge of temptation, or which, by the undue 
stimulus it imparts, makes us crave for more and 
yet more of the enticing draught. Some sort of 
recreation is a necessity in the days of youth, but 
what its nature shall be depends on the taste im- 
planted in the plastic days of childhood It is 
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not a light thing, it is an inestimable benefit, if we 
can give young people a taste for any pleasure 
which is easily obtained, which in itself is pure, 
and which may last through the whole of life. 

But how shall the valuable love of nature be 
cultivated ? First, by associating childhood's 
play and pleasure with nature; and in this, 
children's tastes almost invariably second their 
elders' wisdom. Secondly, by carefully avoiding 
the artificial stimulants which would cultivate 
artificial tastes ; and it is here that parents most 
frequently fail. We can undoubtedly teach little 
children to forego the luxury of mud pies for the 
sake of shining in the glory of fine dresses ; but 
if we do this, what have we done ? We have not 
checked our children's taste for dirt by a higher, 
but by a lower motive. Better that we had let 
them alone than have done this. Nature herself 
would have stopped the making of mud pies in 
the course of a few years, and the children would 
have been none the worse for their soiled pina- 
fores. But we have put into their minds a con- 
straining motive, which had better not have been 
there ; we have taught them to prefer an artificial 
distinction to a natural impulse, and have called 
in personal vanity to counteract an innocent love 

o 
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of dirt. This is what parents perpetually do; 
they awake in children's minds a premature love 
of fine things, of artificial glories and distinctions* 
and then, perhaps, wonder why they so soon lose 
their taste for natural pleasures. Watering-places 
are particularly conducive to this unfortunate 
state of things. Even a wise mother might be 
perplexed what to do with her children when 
there are no country walks to give them a taste 
for nature, and when the most airy place of 
exercise, and the sunniest time of the day, are the 
show place and fashionable time of the whole 
town. 

But undoubtedly the most effectual mode of 
cultivating a love of nature is to link the impulsive 
joy and gladness which most children feel in 
country scenes, with the sentiments and ideas that 
come with riper years ; and in this the intelligent 
boy or girl will aid and second the parent. As 
imagination develops, the fisher will find a new 
charm in his solitary rambles, and the evening 
loiterers hear new voices in the murmur of the 
rivulet and the rich note of the thrush. As love 
of art develops, children will rejoice to exchange 
their rush-whips and wreaths of bindweed for 
paper and pencil, trying to catch the familiar 
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forms, and represent the bush and hovel and rock 
they know so well. As observation and thought 
develop, science opens its boundless treasures, 
making flowers and insects and stones minister 
to new knowledge, and gathering up small facts 
to illustrate great laws. Nor is it only that open- 
ing faculties may be linked with the love of nature, 
but the variety of objects of inquiry to be found 
in nature assists the opening of the faculties. In 
a city, children are limited to the park or square, 
or to streets and shops. I do not underrate the 
comparative freedom and fresh air of the parks, 
but their trim order leaves few objects of wonder 
or inquiry to an intelligent child. Doubtless the 
shops present endless sources of thought and ob- 
servation, but more to the adult than the child. 
A child knows too little to profit by what it sees, 
and it is chiefly attracted by the gorgeous displays 
of the shops; it has, moreover, the nursemaid's 
preferences to direct its observation, and the 
nursemaid's standard to govern its taste; and, 
lastly, it has nothing to bring home as the foun- 
dation of an inquiry or the beginning of thought. 
In a country walk, I hardly know where we can 
go and not find something to suggest wondering 
inquiry to the child. The galls on the oak-leaves, 
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the chrysalis in the comer of a window-pane, the 
huge caterpillar crossing our track, the strange 
cry of birds, the wonderful shells in the stones 
of the hedge, the agate or madrepore pebbles 
on the beach, the mysterious quartz pebbles that 
strike fire in a dark corner — there is no end of 
treasures for the intelligent child to store up, and 
bring home to the final referee in all knowledge, 
with the wondering inquiry, " Papa, what is dis?" 
I shall be told that the country papa will often 
be as much at a loss as the child. Perhaps so; 
but this, which is the fault of the country, is the 
misfortune of the city. A city father is not 
supposed to know these things unless he is a 
naturalist by profession, and even if he be, he 
cannot supply these materials for his children's 
development. This is the difference between the 
two spheres : given the same amount of cultivation 
in the instructor, and the same wish for instruction, 
the country offers materials for intelligent inquiry 
which the city does not. An incipient little 
naturalist of my acquaintance used to hunt for 
spiders on his way home from school, in the 
corners of the area rails : that was the field 
afforded for the exercise of his tastes by a city 
residence. 
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With regard to science, I shall be reminded of 
the advantages which cities possess for the youth- 
ful student, in libraries and museums. Yes, the 
city's advantage is knowing, the country's advan- 
tage is being. Without doubt, the city is favour- 
able to any special growth of intellect — intellect 
separate from health and spirits, and youthful 
recreation, and harmonious growth of body and 
mind. If we want to make a man of science, let 
h\yn go to the classes and studies of cities ; but if 
we want to make a wise, strong man, whose love 
of science is but part of his general intelligence, 
better far that science should come to him as 
one of many means of education, to call out his 
faculties under easy pressure, and add mental to 
physical exercise, and knowledge to enjoyment. 
The same remarks apply to much of the intel- 
ligent recreation of cities — exhibitions, and 
museums, and attractive lectures : they minister 
too much to knowing, too little to being ; the 
brain is stimulated by the recreation, but it forms 
no part in the general cultivation of character ; 
rather it tends to form that one-sided type of 
character which belongs to great cities, in which 
intellectual and nervous activity are substituted 
for general vigour. Perhaps we may venture to 
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say, that in general, such exhibitions minister less 
to knowing than to mere looking ; for intelligence 
is everywhere in the minority, and where there 
is not intelligent observation, the eye may be 
gratified by a variety of objects, and a love of 
looking, for the mere pleasure of looking, be 
awakened — a taste very decidedly characteristic 
of the city type of character. We see it in excess 
in that style of arrangement or ornament which 
makes us call an exhibition or a villa cockneyfiecL 
Perhaps there is a miniature waterfall and a mock 
ruin ; or a miserable eagle and Swiss hermit ; or 
all sorts of little curiosities jumbled together, 
without one connecting idea ; only curious to look 
at, and gratifying to the wandering eye. It may 
be said in reply, " And if you were to turn a rustic 
into the Pantechnicon, he would not even under- 
stand the pleasure of looking, but would stare 
bewildered with open mouth." Exactly so; we 
do not wish to hide the besetting weaknesses of 
town or country, but rather to point out both, that 
both may be strengthened. The vigorous rustic 
is slow and stupid, but the. quickness of .cities is 
too often separated from strength and depth. 

I have already noticed the difficulties with 
which country excursions are organized in cities, 
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and the expense they entail, which must needs 
make them rare pleasures to persons of limited 
means. This in itself is an evil; for just in pro- 
portion as pleasure is rare, will it be apt to banish 
moderation and verge towards excess. The easy 
pleasures we can give our children on half-holi- 
days in the country, bring no excessive excite- 
ment or fatigue, to interfere with the lessons of 
the preceding morning or those of the following 
day. Hence they are conducive, not only to 
physical, but to mental and moral health; for 
none can learn too early that play should be 
always in harmony with work. When there is 
discord between them/when one unfits us for the 
other, we may know that pleasure has become 
dissipation, even in a child of ten years old. 

Allusion has also been made to the difficulty of 
finding natural pleasures in a city, as an ever- 
present temptation to supply their place by arti- 
ficial fine things ; and by fine things, in a rich 
country like England, we are generally under- 
stood to mean costly things. We cannot give a 
set entertainment in a city, and expect our 
children to be satisfied with the dress and food 
which would be perfectly suitable in the country ; 
it would be shabby. Therefore we must get fine 
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things that cost money, or things with such a 
semblance of fineness that they may seem to have 
cost money, to solace our guests with artificial 
gratification in the place of natural enjoyment 
In this lies the germ of an immense amount of 
vulgarity, common to most rich trading com- 
munities, and especially strong in the rich trading 
class of such communities. It is pitiable to see 
energetic, sensible people, otherwise worthy of 
much trust and esteem, with such irradicable 
vulgarity of taste, that they cannot appreciate 
elegance or refinement, hardly even intelligence 
and worth, apart from costly accessories ; and to 
whom the richness of silk, the number of footmen, 
or the vintage of wine, are first questions in 
settling the relative value of social intercourse. I 
knew a man, suddenly raised by successful specu- 
lation above the life of an operative, who took a 
house, and furnished a splendid drawing-room, 
which his wife used to exhibit to his friends, and 
then return with them to sit in the little parlour 
downstairs. And what better do they do, who 
use all the luxuries of wealth, not to grace social 
intercourse, but to stand in the place of it, making 
them an empty show, and finding in their display 
an object of poor ambition ? In this respect the 
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English people are an anomaly. In a national 
point of view we are sufficiently dignified and 
self-possessed ; calm in our own strength and 
greatness, and not easily disturbed or affronted ; 
but socially, I suppose there is no people in the 
world so pretentious in our style, so jealous of our 
own footing, so uncomfortably balanced between 
our superiors and inferiors, so vulgar in our 
estimate of our own and others' claims ; except, 
indeed, our younger brothers, the more vulgar 
Americans. Now in all simple, natural pleasures, 
there is this valuable element of education, that if 
they are loved at all, it must be for their own 
sake, as what they are, not as what they are 
deemed. There is no artificial honour in them, 
nor can any vulgar taste for mere costliness be 
fostered by them. He who teaches his children 
to prefer the plain dress and food of a country 
excursion with their schoolfellows to the fine dress 
and supper of a crowded ballroom, with applauding 
spectators standing by, has given them a lesson for 
after life in the right discrimination of things. 

There is another excellence in natural tastes 
and pleasures ; they are, or, rather let me say, 
they may be made, a corrective of personal 
vanity. The tendency of all natural things is to 
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be simple and real, to rest on their own claims, to 
stand on their own worth, and he who seeks and 
prizes them may catch something of the same 
spirit. The vain man follows an opposite impulse, 
looking less at that which is real than at that 
which is acknowledged and praised ; counting know- 
ledge nothing without the credit of it ; counting 
worth less than reputation. The one sees things 
in their own light, the other sees in everything 
an image of himself. We may find these opposite 
impulses in every state and age : one boy thrusts 
on our notice his cricket, his pony, even his 
horrid lesson ; while another thinks of his own 
playing, or riding, or learning. But it is not 
often that we find both these impulses strongly 
developed in the same person ; and when we do, I 
scarcely know a sadder evidence of wasted educa- 
tion or neglected self-culture. For wherever 
there is power to appreciate knowledge or beauty, 
nature or art, for their own sakes, there is a 
foundation for something real, and good, and 
true ; a foundation which ought to be carried on 
to actual goodness and truth. Those who have 
such tastes may learn to look at things as they 
are, and to prize them as they are ; more than 
this, they may learn to look at them steadily, 
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and to be occupied with them. And this is 
much ; for we cannot look with full attention at 
an object, and at our image reflected on it ; we 
cannot be strongly absorbed by feeling, or nature, 
or art, and be keenly alive to the presence of the 
I that thinks, and feels, and enjoys. There is 
nothing in the world that so much interferes with 
simplicity of character, with singleness of motive, 
with reality in feeling and aim, as the bending 
back of the mind upon itself in contemplation 
of its own image, and of the impression which 
that image makes upon others. There are some 
people in the world who were once capable of 
worshipping nature, to whom she has become the 
object of mere dilettante enthusiasm ; there are 
some people who were once capable of thirsting 
after knowledge, who now profane it as an engine 
of personal influence, or incense to personal 
vanity; there are some people who were once 
capable of thinking and feeling steadfastly and 
truly, who have now neither words, nor thoughts, 
nor feelings worthy of trust; not because they 
are deceitful, at least not deliberately and con- 
sciously deceitful, but because their whole nature 
has become like the moment of transition in a 
dissolving view, where the image of that which 
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they seem, or desire to seem, ever blurs and 

distorts the image of that which they are. 

" O wasted strength ! O peace and oalm I 
To thankless man divinely given, 
Like dew upon the herbless sea, 
Poured down by too benignant heaven." 

Let us begin at the beginning with ourselvee 
and with our children. Let us encourage the 
taste for anything great or small which is worthy 
to be prized and possessed for its own sake ; and 
let us discourage those things which are only to 
be prized for the sake of the tribute they yield to 
our self-love. And in things where these motives 
conjoin — things which are worthy to be sought for 
their own sakes, and which also bring us credit, let 
us seek them first for their own sakes, and only 
secondly, for the credit they bring. 

There is another advantage in a taste for 
natural and simple pleasures ; it keeps people 
young. I dread to see a boy or youth exhausting 
the innocent pleasures that belong to his age ; for 
there are then only two courses before him, either 
to seize lawful things that are beyond his years, 
and age himself to his own cost, or to seize un- 
lawful things, and injure himself still more. In 
the country there is no end of simple amuse- 
ments for those who preserve a taste for them— 
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riding, shooting, boating, swimming, angling, 
gardening, botanising, cricket, sketching, fossil- 
hunting, and I know not what besides ; but the 
misfortune is, that youth is too apt to scorn such 
simple food, and press forward after stimulants 
that belong to an age beyond. The boy rushes 
into flirting before he has done with his lessons. 
The youth sullies his own dreamland, weakens his 
body, and hardens his heart by antedating the 
self-indulgence of men ; and the young man, too, 
often casts off the generous impulses and high 
standard of early years, in the onward rush at the 
substantial prizes of middle life. In a fast age all 
men are apt to grow old too fast ; but slow growth 
is the secret of strength. Let us keep our youth 
as long as we can — its simple means of enjoyment, 
its simple power to enjoy; for by so doing we 
shall escape many temptations, and lay the 
foundation of a stronger and happier manhood. 

Lastly, a local sphere in early life has an effect 
on character, whicli belongs less perhaps to the 
intellect than the affections. It often gives a strong 
power of local attachment, an impress of general 
stability and constancy, as opposed to the restless, 
unstable temperament which loves to call itself 
cosmopolitan. Great cities represent the chafing, 
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whirling progression of the age ; country towns 
represent the vis inertise, the restraining drag; 
and one cannot do without the other, nor has one 
any need to scorn the other. If social progression 
were an unbroken plain, things might be safe at 
any pace ; but in all complex civilization there are 
many breaks and ruts, uphill and downhill, and in 
such a course progress without a drag means upset 
and ruin. Also, this power of local attachment 
supplies the place of wider and more selfish ambi- 
tion ; it oils the springs of local duties, and gives 
an interest to local objects. Neither will a man 
be the worse who takes something of this country 
element into the life of great cities. It will 
probably make him more settled in his private 
life, and more constant to his principles, his 
opinions, and his friends. Moreover, it forms a 
bond between city and country life ; it makes the 
man of country stock look back kindly on the 
native town and native country, and keeps up a 
feeling of relationship and friendliness. I appre^ 
hend we have little need to cultivate this power of 
local attachment. It comes naturally when a 
happy home is connected with a local sphere, and 
we have only to take care that we do not destroy it 
by incessant change and restless absence from home. 



Ill 



CHAPTEE III. 

EDUCATION. 

Isaac Taylob wrote a whole book to prove the 
advantages of home ^education. He says, that in 
a good home education " the intellectual faculties 
may receive a culture, and a preparation for 
culture, incalculably surpassing that which is 
ordinarily effected at school:" a culture, more- 
over, that "in combination with a warm and 
refined family affection, tends to impart a healthy 
freshness to the mere reason, and to bring it into 

happy alliance with the moral sentiments, 

and yet so as is highly conducive to the harmony 
of the faculties, and to the general efficiency of 
the character." And he says, that besides these 
intellectual advantages, " home is the place where, 
if at all, purity of sentiment is to be preserved 
from contamination, where the domestic feelings 
may be cherished, and the heart and tastes refined ; 
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and where, especially, religious knowledge, re- 
ligious habits, a genuine conscientiousness, and an 
unfeigned piety, may best be imparted, conserved, 
and promoted."* 

With the exception of one clause (as to general 
efficiency of character), I think most people will 
admit all this. Yet in spite of these great advan- 
tages, it is becoming more and more the fashion 
to look upon home education with suspicion or 
doubt. I think the impression is very strong that 
it is not conducive to general efficiency of cha^ 
racter, but is apt to produce a sort of weakness 
or unmanliness, which makes young men regard 
the subject of it as " a prig," or "a muff," and 
which gives to older bystanders the impression 
that "the young fellow has had too much made of 
him," or " has been too much coddled at home." 
And even on the score of virtue and piety, there 
is too much reason for Isaac Taylor's admission, 
that an extreme anxiety to seclude young persons 
" from all knowledge of, and contact with, the evil 
that is abroad, induces often a reaction, worse in 
its consequences than an early and unreserved 
acquaintance with the world as it is." These are 
the weak points of home education. 

* ' Home Education,' Chap i 
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But no one needs, in these days, to write a book 
on the advantages of public education, for the 
current of popular opinion is setting more and 
more strongly in its favour. 

Yet, on the face of things, it would seem as if 
public education contravened the purposes of 
Providence, inasmuch as it interferes with one of 
the great institutions of Providence, family life. 
Amidst our faulty and tangled civilization, it may 
often be the best possible, but it is difficult to see 
how it can be absolutely the best. Is it better for 
a boy to be one of two hundred under the eye of a 
head-master, than to be one of six or ten under 
the eye of his own father ? Is it better for a boy 
to have female oversight in the shape of a school 
matron, than in that of a loving mother ? Is it 
better for a boy to have his standard of conduct 
formed by the public opinion of thoughtless, un- 
developed boys, than by the training of a happy 
home ? We are so accustomed to these anomalies 
in public education, that we forget how glaring 
and monstrous they are. They forbid us to take 
its alleged excellence and superiority for granted ; 
they forbid us to make our choice of it a mere 
matter of preference : that course must be proved 
the best, clearly the best, by far the best, which 

H 
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carries on its face a manifest opposition to God's 
providential plan. In modern reformatories, 
more, perhaps, on the Continent than in England, 
philanthropists are beginning to recognize the 
advantage of breaking up communities of criminals 
into small clusters, under one man, in one dwell- 
ing house. They say it brings some of the feelings 
and ties and training of home to bear upon home- 
less vagabonds. Thus, they are setting up a 
feeble copy of God's own school for training man- 
kind, the family circle : they are endeavouring to 
restore the benefits of the primeval institution, 
benefits which we are more and more content to 
forego. 

I presume few will deny that for the cultivation 
of domestic feelings and affections, of conscien- 
tious principles, and religious habits, a public 
school is not the best place. And further (if 
parents regard school simply as a place of intel- 
lectual culture), it must be counted one of the 
evils of public schools, that a boy disposed to be 
idle, can so easily evade all mental work, and es- 
cape from learning and knowledge. The lessons 
are not difficult, the hours are short, the holidays 
are many and long; and the number of boys 
under each master is sufficient to shield them 
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from very vigilant superintendence. A certain 
smattering of classics of course they must obtain, 
but they can, if they like, pass through a public 
school without attaining any thorough scholar- 
ship; whilst of all other branches of education 
they are wofully ignorant. I do not mean that 
they can do this by being wilfully negligent or 
rebellious, that may happen anywhere. I mean 
that the instruction of a public school is so much 
a matter of routine, and the number of boys so 
far beyond individual superintendence, that an 
idle boy may go through his lessons in a shambling 
way, without special disobedience, and contrive to 
pass years in the school without forming habits 
of steady mental work, and without receiving 
anything worth the name of intellectual culture. 
Taken in connection with the competitive exami- 
nations that now so frequently follow public 
school education, this must be counted a serious 
practical evil, as it entails a hard pressure and a 
heavy risk of failure in the subsequent "cram." 

Another evil of public schools, and a far more 
serious one, considering how terribly it saps moral 
strength and courage, is the slavish subservience 
of schoolboys to the iron yoke of school-public 
opinion. No one can read a vivid description of 
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schoolboy life without seeing how real this bon- 
dage is. It is not that they are without a law 
among themselves; they have a very stringent 
law, but it is a false one ; so that vice may he 
committed, and wrong perpetrated, and even lies 
justified, if only these things are done in accord- 
ance with the school rule of justice and honour. 
Considering how much more cowardly, in many 
respects, women are than men, I scarcely know 
to what to attribute their greater fearlessness in 
speaking out their convictions, if it be not to their 
private education. They have not come pre- 
maturely in contact with the oppression of public 
opinion; they have not known it in its worst 
form, the rude, ill-regulated public opinion of 
schoolboys; and the dread of that tribunal, in 
their days of weak immaturity, has not prepared 
the way for their slavery in womanhood. Girls 
are more trivial than boys in points of personal 
vanity ; but I doubt exceedingly if girls care as 
much for their companions' opinion as boys do 
of " what the fellows think." 

There is a darker cloud hanging over public 
education, to which I can only allude. Grave 
charges are made against large schools, both 
public and private, of the facility, must we add, 
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the frequency, with which depraved boys corrupt 
their companions' morals. 

Here, then, is a mode of education opposed to 
the order of Providence, unfavourable to domestic 
claims and religious habits, specially open to 
abuses of idleness, and apt to produce an early 
subservience to public opinion — to say nothing of 
darker evils. What great advantage does it 
possess to balance these objections ? 

In the first place, a home education is often 
impracticable, and the only choice lies between a 
public and a private school. In the second place, 
a home education involves much worry and plague 
in the oversight of growing boys, especially to the 
father, who comes home after the day's work, 
wishing to be quiet and at peace, not disturbed 
by the riot of boyish spirits, nor disquieted by 
the need of curb or censure on the day's frolics. 
If he is a man of business, he has been busy all 
day making his children's fortunes; it is too 
much to ex ect him to form their characters ! If 
he is a philanthropist, he has been busy trying to 
improve other people's children ; it is really too 
much to ask him to take charge of his own ! Or 
if he is an active, zealous clergyman, hard at 
work all day in his Master's vineyard, and only 
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looking to home for rest and refreshment ; how 
much more need is there that his own tender 
plants should be committed to the tender mercies 
of a public school ! Daily contact with boys im- 
plies heavy responsibility, also much wear and 
tear of the spirits and temper. Is it not pleasant 
to limit responsibility to the choice of a school, 
and to exchange daily wear and tear for the half- 
yearly report and the half-yearly bills ? The 
prevalent mania for public education must be a 
grand resource to thoughtful and religious fathers, 
as it supplies them with a bias in favour of their 
own ease, which even honest men may fail to detect 
Apart from this, public schools have a great 
and real advantage. They are a curious com- 
pound of freedom, almost savage freedom, and 
military discipline. Out of hours, there is riot, 
and play, and freedom, almost without restraint; 
brute force, hardy endurance, plucky resistance. 
In hours, there is the rule and subordination— 
and also in, and out of hours, the combination 
and comradeship that belong to a military corps. 
Therefore we can understand why such schools 
may contain valuable elements of preparation for 
that larger world in which we shall have to exer- 
cise strength and endurance, and also to acknow- * 
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ledge the claims of comradeship and authority. 
Their great work, as I understand it, is to call out 
certain hardy qualities; and their great excellence 
is, that they call out these qualities without un- 
duly stimulating the intellect. Paradoxical as it 
may seem, I can scarcely regard public schools as 
places of intellectual culture for ordinary boys : 
but for such boys, it appears to me that they 
answer their purpose well, if they pass them on, 
with strengthened powers, to the time of real cul- 
tivation. The great question is, whether they 
dispose and prepare them to use that after time 
aright. It is a significant fact, that the school 
which did supply help for after life, Arnold's 
Bugby, did it by virtue of some of the elements 
that belong to home life ; and, by so doing, lost 
one of the advantages of school education, and 
incurred one of the disadvantages of home educa- 
tion. For it has been alleged that Arnold's 
upper scholars were unduly and prematurely 
developed, by the thought, culture, and responsi- 
bility which they received through his personal 
influence, as sons might have done from a strong, 
wise father. They gained, as families gain, in 
culture, but they lost some of the stamina, the 
healthy temperament of mind and heart, that be- 
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longs to the retarded development of thoughtless, 
boisterous school life. Moreover, I think it is 
manifest that Arnold's scholars lost something 
by receiving the cultivation and sense of responsi- 
bility that belong to home life, apart from the 
sphere of home. That is the tap-root, as Southey 
calls it, of the social affections ; and from that 
centre they can strike healthy fibres in all direc- 
tions. But Arnold's sixth class had a pseudo 
tap-root. Arnold was their first tie, and Rugby 
their second ; and they thought, and strove, and 
laboured for him, and for it ; and when they left 
it, some of them seem to have been as much 
adrift as ships that have lost their moorings. 
This cannot be counted a healthy state of things. 

It would seem, then, that the chief aim of good 
home education is culture of the softer and finer 
parts of character ; for the sake of which we must 
lose some measure of hardier qualities, such as 
self-reliance, readiness, and endurance — qualities 
which are very conducive to success in life. On 
the other hand, the chief aim of public school 
education is present practical efficiency, and that 
of two kinds : the one, by which the student seeks 
the prizes of school learning ; the other, by which 
the ordinary boy seeks the leadership in school 
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life. To pursue, to struggle for, to win either 
this or that* is the main-spring of public education ; 
and for this, its early training for the race and 
the prizes of life, many are content to overlook 
its grievous deficiency in the cultivation of the 
affections and the moral sense. The weakness of 
one mode of education is the strength of the 
other, and vice verm. One method of culture seeks 
the fullest perfection of the fruit, the other looks 
chiefly to large crops. 

If, then, we could find a sphere of education 
which combined the advantages of these opposite 
methods, it would seem, necessarily and indisput- 
ably, the best of all; and yet the large day 
schools available to residents at Cheltenham, 
Rugby, Tunbridge, Brighton, &c, are not, by any 
means, the most popular form of English educa- 
tion. One would think that the cultivation of 
hardy qualities among a crowd of schoolboys, 
joined to the cultivation of gentler qualities at 
home, would commend itself to every wise and 
thoughtful parent ; and yet there are residents in 
large towns, who, with a good day school at their 
very doors, will send away their young boys to 
risk the dangers of a public school. In such 
cases it is hard to think that they have not been 
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unconsciously warped, by the escape it provides 
for themselves, from the daily worry and oversight 
of their own children. 

There is also another objection to such towns 
as Rugby, Tunbridge, or Harrow : they are solely 
educational towns. People go there for the sake 
of education — go there for a few years while their 
boys are growing up ; and this does not combine 
the advantages of home and school education. 
Too often it breaks up home altogether, and 
thrusts a whole family into lodgings,* among 
strangers, apart from local ties and duties. This 
may give a boy some of the advantages that 
belong to the family, but few that belong to the 
home. A family must be resident, to give the 
tap-root of the affections a resting-place to spread 
themselves over all other social ties and duties. 

But give a boy thirty or forty " fellows " to rub 
against, to stimulate him, to plague or oppress 
him, to put him on his mettle, to exercise his 
muscles, to call out his readiness, hardiness, 
endurance, and pluck ; and add to this the home 
standard that shall raise him above the tyranny 
of school-public opinion, the home oversight, that 
shall guard him against too easy idleness, and the 
home cultivation of the affections and conscience, 
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which we all admit to be valuable, even while we 
most neglect it — give a boy this, and we may have 
almost the best sort of education, and we may 
have it in a small country town. 

Two objections occur. It will be said that in 
the small sphere of a country town it is difficult 
to secure an efficient master. Of course it is 
difficult, if all the gentlemen of a neighbourhood 
send away their boys to boarding-schools ; but if 
those gentlemen joined together in their determi- 
nation to patronise a day school, it must be a very 
small sphere indeed which would not supply a suf- 
6cient number of boys to secure an efficient master. 

u Not a sufficient number of gentlemen's sons." 
Perhaps not. We may observe en passant that 
there is no barrier whatever to prevent a rich 
tradesman's son from entering a public school. 
The genteel heir of our estate and name may 
meet there vulgar boys, blackguard boys, vicious 
boys ; but none of these evils weigh with us in 
our choice of a public school. We speak of them, 
and think of them, as part of the valuable disci- 
pline which is to arm our boys to encounter all 
sorts of evil in after life. They must learn early 
to meet them, and repulse them, to walk through 
them, and keep themselves pure, or to face and 
fight them manfully. This is what we say of the 
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formation of our boys' true manliness, but < 
preservation of their social position we mi 
more careful ! That they should associate 
shopkeepers' sons, that they should catch i 
accent, that they should adopt some aw 
trick in manner, that they should be c 
playing at marbles at a street corner, such < 
ful evils are not to be thought of for a mc 
Character may take care of itself, but ge 
must be preserved at all costs ! 

This dread of their children's associatioi 
those beneath them, is a perfect bugbear 
parents in the present day. Is our so- 
gentility only skin deep, that it can be coi 
nated and infected by mere touch of others? 
gentle blood should be of robust constit 
which need not fear contact with those 
favoured. If we can trust to our sons' cha 
and principles at public schools, we may i 
trust to their good breeding in smaller t 
Both in conduct and manners, their rule < 
should be a living force within them, sufl 
to throw off all that is uncongenial, and 
might pollute. And this let me say to pa 
that of all things comprehended in educatio 
formation of manner belongs most to f 
influence, and least to school life. If a b 
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not quick to catch the impress of those around 
him, Eton and Oxford will not banish a certain 
roughness, when roughness is the family type. 
But let the family type be high, let home speech 
and manner be habitually softened by taste and 
good breeding, and we need not fear the associa- 
tion of another class of boys in school and play 
hours. This subject however falls more naturally 
within another chapter. 

If this silly fear were removed, parents might 
be more quick to perceive the valuable education 
for after life, given in this equal intercourse of 
different classes at school. It is surprising to 
hear a loud lament in England over the growing 
separation and isolation of classes, and to witness 
the spasmodic endeavours to mix rich and poor, 
high and low, in pet philanthropies or amusement**, 
whilst the safe and easy mixture of classes in local 
schools should be so increasingly disliked and 
feared. Yet this lays the foundation of the very 
thing we want — not intercourse, but goodwill 
between different classes. Here is one of the 
great advantages of country towns — this sense of 
comradeship and fellowship between its inhabitants, 
begun, as it often was, and still sometimes is, over 
the same desk at school, the same game at play. 
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CHAPTEK IV. 

MANNERS AND HABITS. 

One of the most assailable points of country- 
town life is its standard of manners and habits. 
As a rule, provincial manners are deficient in 
polish and tact, and provincial habits in style and 
fashion, often in elegance and taste. These are 
their weak points ; their strong point, in this, as in 
other respects, is their greater naturalness, greater 
simplicity and sincerity in manners ; and greater 
harmony with the laws of health in the habits. 

With many people, the remedy for this weak 
point appears to be to try to assume fashionable 
habits and manners. Not only is this not the 
right course, but it is most egregiously wrong. 
It is an attempt to borrow that which cannot be 
borrowed, to the injury of that which we already 
possess. 
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For habits and manners are the outcome of 
that which men are, the outward expression of a 
Plan's ways. If, therefore, all the circumstances 
of life tend towards certain ways, and a certain 
tone of thought and feeling that befits those ways, 
the adoption of alien habits and manners will be 
a misfit, partaking more or less of affectation, or 
pretension, or positive vulgarity. For example, 
a peasant, a shopkeeper, and a peer, might all 
have good manners as peasant, shopkeeper, and 
peer ; but if they were to exchange them, we 
should instantly perceive the want of harmony 
between the manners and the men. Moreover, 
when we attempt to catch manners that do not 
rightly belong to us, we generally do it, as a bad 
painter catches a likeness, in caricature: we 
catch the marked features and exaggerate them, 
whilst we lose the life and spirit that breathes 
through the whole. We may put on the languid 
smoothness of a fashionable manner, we may 
suppress all exhibition of feeling as rnauvais ton, 
we may fly from subject to subject in conversa- 
tion with airy lightness, we may keep late hours, 
give expensive entertainments, and put the stamp 
of fashion on all our belongings ; in short, we may 
copy all the features of mere conventional life ; 
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but the grace, and tact, and fitness, that breathe 
through them and give them their real charm, 
thai we cannot copy. This is often seen, when 
persons who have not an air of fashion adopt the 
ultra-fashionable in dress, making themselves 
striking in an unpleasant manner, and turning 
their homeliness into positive vulgarity. Com- 
munities which have acquired wealth more quickly 
than taste are subject to this weakness. 

Nor is this attempt to borrow manners and 
habits that do not rightly belong to us, a failure 
merely, it is an injury. For the weak and strong 
points of country-town life and city high life 
stand opposed to each other ; and we, when we 
adopt the weaknesses of city habits and manners, 
are undermining the strength of our own. It is 
no excellence to have manners that veil the 
real character under their smoothness. It is no 
excellence, but a defect, to suppress every emotion 
under a semblance of languid indifference. It is 
a great defect in conversation to pass from 
subject to subject in humming-bird fashion, never 
pausing for reflection or discussion. So, too, late 
hours are rather hurtful than beneficial, and ex- 
pensive entertainments do but add the vulgar 
vanity of costliness to the means of recreation. 
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On all these points, country-town life has the 
advantage of city life, and can only borrow from 
its giant neighbour to its own hurt. 

Further, in a country town, this attempt to 
borrow manners is not only a failure, and an 
injury, but an absurdity. There is a reason for 
such manners in a great city — where superficial 
intercourse too largely encroaches on familiar 
intercourse — for they spring naturally from an 
instinctive effort to make the prevailing style of 
intercourse pleasant. When we are continually 
meeting those whom we know and value little, or 
meeting those whom we do value under circum- 
stances which forbid any intimate converse, we 
naturally fall into that style of manner and con- 
versation which suits the intercourse. Smooth- 
ness, ease, brilliancy, variety, are the very things 
wanted, and hence the manners become suited 
to the life. But to put on such manners in a small 
sphere, where people are either known and valued, 
or known and unvalued, and where, therefore, 
there is nothing hid by outside semblance — to put 
on sweet smoothness or airy flightiness in speech, 
and calm languor or graceful empressement in 
manner, when every neighbour knows our opinions 
tempers, and ways, and has, therefore, a gauge 

I 
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to measure us as what we are — this is simply 
absurd. It is a pleasant farce to see people play- 
ing at fine lady or fine gentleman in a country 
town. Known so well, and valued so justly, nay, 
laughed at so quietly by the bystanders, yet all 
the while fancying themselves, "the glass of 
fashion and the mould of form." 

Hence it follows, that when a country town is in 
a healthy state, there is no social fault so derided 
and hated as that of pretension. Without think- 
ing about it, the inhabitants instinctively feel 
it to be out of place. For they all know each 
other more or less, and moreover, they know that 
they are known ; hence, pretension comes to them 
in all it barefacedness, without prestige and with- 
out a mask. Mrs. Oliphant represents Miss Mar- 
joribanks openly coming forth as the renovator 
of society in Carlingford; but that is clearly a 
mistake of Mrs. Oliphant's. Miss Marjoribanks 
was far too clever a woman not to know that the 
assumption of such a position would have simply 
defeated her object. The petty chiefs would have 
set themselves doggedly against such a pretension, 
and have ignored or derided the endeavour. 

Here, then, is a very valuable result of that 
intimate knowledge of one's neighbour which 
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every man has in a country town. In a highly 
artificial state of society, where false standards 
abound, and where men are apt to be rated accord- 
ing to what they seem, rather than what they 
are, it is a good thing to have pretension put at 
a discount by intimate knowledge of character 
and circumstances. Small folk are not more 
true-hearted than great ones; but they are brought 
nearer to truth and reality by the very smallness 
of the sphere which makes pretension clearly 
pretentious, and a sham manifestly a sham. 
Things are overrated in a small town, but as a 
rale they are not falsely rated. The unprincipled 
are known to be untrustworthy, the flatterer is 
known for his smooth speech, the base and im- 
moral are known for what they are ; but so are 
the good and true. For this intimate neighbourly 
knowledge has two aspects : if it be derision and 
distrust to the hollow and worthless, it is, as a 
rule, esteem and good-will to all who are fairly 
fulfilling their social duties. Neighbourly good- 
will may be said to be the lawful inheritance of 
country-town people, the right of all who do not 
wilfully forfeit it. A small sphere throws men of 
different classes closely together, and creates a 
bond of fellowship utterly unknown to the in- 
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habitants of a great city. It is like a 
spring, ready to rise through any chance O] 
In hours of sickness, when fellow-townsn 
seem as relations in their sympathy with w 
children; in hours of gladness, when ac< 
ances claim the right of friends, with reac 
gratulation and outstretched hand ; in hig 
and holidays, when the shopman at the c< 
and the sweeper in the street, and the 
acquaintance at the church door, brighten 
ready smile and nod, and give back " a 
Christmas," or, " a happy New Year." Wl 
we stop to praise and congratulate for cf 
away the first prize at our Flower Show 1 
workman who mends our windows or repa 
walls. Who is it we listen to, and applaud 
country- town concerts. The attendant at ot 
or the clerk at our desk. Who do we cl 
cheer for their skill at a rifle-match, oi 
gallantry in a lifeboat rescue? Our neighlx 
carpenter, or the fisherman, to whom oui 
warms for his skill and pluck, and whose 
warms to us for our ready sympathy and 
In all these things, the bond of good fell 
is not pleasant only, but healthful and '. 
the very sap of society and the strength of r 
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Jere is the cement of different classes, the want 
)f which we are perpetually bewailing — here, in 
;he intimate and friendly fellowship which belongs 
>nly to small spheres. 

It is for the sake of these good things that 
we should make allowance for the weak points 
of country-town manners and habits. If those 
manners are simple and sincere, if they discourage 
pretension, and keep us closer to nature and 
ruth than do the more polished manners of 
tigher society, let us make allowance for the 
oughness and abruptness that occasionally mar 
heir sincerity. And if the habits are less con- 
r entional and costly, and more natural and 
lealthful than grand city habits, let us make 
dlowance for their occasional deficiency in style 
tnd taste. And if country-town intercourse, and 
ntimate knowledge of each other, is conducive to 
friendliness and good-fellowship, let us, for the 
sake of that precious inheritance, pardon its 
frequent tendency to promote inquisitive observa- 
tion and silly or mischievous gossip. Gossip and 
yood-fellowship both require intimate knowledge ; 
md it is well to remember that we cannot banish 
the knowledge from which gossip springs without 
iestroying the good-fellowship also. I hear 
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people say, " It is so pleasant in a large city not 
to know who is your next-door neighbour." Not 
to know our neighbour is not to care for him, not 
to work with him, not to have opportunity for 
serving him ; if that is pleasant, it is, at least, a 
pleasure which is the weakness and curse of 
modern life. 

And now a word about gossip — its supposed 
non-existence in large towns, and its dreaded 
omnipresence in small ones. As far as I have 
seen, there is a very decided element of gossip in 
large towns, but it differs in its character and its 
range. It does not comprehend our neighbour or 
our neighbourhood, it comprehends our set and 
its prevailing interests. In Torquay, people 
gossip about doctors and clergymen; in Tun- 
bridge and Kugby, about boys and masters. It 
may be said that these are higher, and therefore 
better topics of discourse than servants' wages or 
market prices, but this may well be questioned. 
When our thoughts and sympathies go with our 
conversation round and round in a small circle, it 
matters little whether that circle be our neigh- 
bour's domestic affairs, our boy's last examination, 
or our pastor's last sermon. In one respect it is 
better to gossip about small things than great 
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ones, for they afford less scope for satire or 
virulence. It is a poor thing to be satirical on 
oar neighbour's dress or dinner, but we may be 
severe on a sermon or action with great effect. 
Moreover, this sort of conversation has not the 
transparent homeliness of lower gossip, and is 
therefore more apt to blind people to the fact 
that they are gossiping. Also, the gossip of a 
set is worse than the gossip of a country town, 
in being more destitute of counterbalancing good- 
fellowship. The members of a set are chiefly 
acquaintances, often not old acquaintances, but 
the inhabitants of small towns have something of 
the feeling of old comrades, among whom cross 
words are set right by kind services. 

Not only does gossip exist in large places, but 
the fear of it exists also. The ban upon any 
breach of conventional rules is more pronounced 
than in small places, and exposure to it, as much, 
or even more dreaded. Lord Chesterfield went 
down to Newmarket, and walked up the street 
with his arm round his wife's waist; but Lord 
Chesterfield would have gone to the moon before 
he did such a thing in Bond Street — it would 
have been remarked! "We cannot wear an 
evening dress more than two or three times," said 
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some fashionable London ladies to their country 
friends— "it would be remarked." I apprehend 
that those who make comparison between their 
exposure to gossip in a small town, and their 
immunity from it in a great city, make it as 
residents in one place and comparative strangers 
in the other. But this is not fair. Let them only 
become residents, and have their own circle of 
intimates in a large town or great city, and they 
will find, that though they escape the opinions 
and remarks of their next-door neighbour, they 
become exposed to the opinions and remarks of 
their own set, just in proportion to the intimacy 
and frequency of intercourse. 

As far as I have seen, the gossip of small towns 
is sometimes a real object of terror, but more 
commonly a phantom of our own fears, and still 
more, of our own self-importance. Need we fear 
it, when we go out and come in, because our 
neighbour marks and notes what we do. Need 
we fear it, when we dine at one o'clock, believing 
a one o'clock dinner to be wisest and best for our 
families. Need we fear it, when we entertain our 
friends with true hospitality, according to our 
means, without giving them sillery or champagne. 
Need we fear it, when we speak out in public 
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truly and bravely, even though we have no gift of 
oratory ? In all such cases we do sometimes fear 
comment and gossip, but in such cases it is the 
phantom of our own weak fears. But sometimes 
the thing itself is more real, and our fear of it 
more reasonable. Is there any one hollow, any 
one pretentious or assuming ; common-place, yet 
- aping literary tastes ; malicious, under a smooth 
smile and tongue; lately risen, yet putting on 
airs of position and patronage; cramped in cir- 
cumstances, yet struggling to seem at ease ; un- 
refined at home, but with lacquer of outside 
gentility ; self-interested, with loud talk of public 
welfare — let these fear the gossip of a country 
town, for they may be sure it notes them and 
proclaims them for what they are. I say nothing 
of open vices, or of the folly and recklessness that 
too often border upon them ; for it is good rather 
than evil if |these are in any way checked by the 
gossip of local public opinion. 

Most commonly, gossip is the phantom of our 
own self-importance. We hate, and dread, and 
revile it, but nevertheless, it is pleasanter to us 
even to be annoyed through our sense of self-im- 
portance than to discover of how little consequence 
we are in the world. Any one may observe that 
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it is not a consolation, but an affront, to assure a 
person who is howling against country-town gos- 
sip, that beyond the circle of his own relations 
and intimates people know and care and talk 
very little about him or his concerns. The fact 
is, that when it is so easy to know and talk, people 
cannot be persuaded that their neighbours care 
too little about them to make them and their 
affairs an extensive subject of discussion. Tliey 
accept a small part of the community as represen- 
tative of the whole. Because a few people in 
every country town love gossip for its own sake, 
and hunt for it among chatterers and underlings, 
therefore every one is supposed to do the same. 
Also, we accept our neighbour's partial knowledge 
and interest as much more universal than it is. 
Our family relations know something of our 
family concerns ; our business connections know 
something of our business transactions ; our com- 
panions in pleasure know something of our lighter 
engagements ; but the delusion of our self-import- 
ance is this, that because each little set knows, 
and cares for, and discusses, that part of our 
affairs which belongs to them, and interests them, 
therefore they know, and care for, and discuss, 
all the affairs that belong to and interest iw. 
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Yet the blunders our acquaintances make, and the 
ignorance they continually betray, of a son's 
success, or a sister's illness, or our own tour 
abroad, might serve to open our eyes, if we did 
not prefer to think the blunderers stupid, absent, 
or deaf, rather than fair types of the good-hu- 
moured indifference with which the public regard 
the details of our daily life. 

If we are to make allowance for the weak points s 
of country-town habits and manners, it does not 
mean that we should not try to avoid and to im- ) 
prove them ; and of all these defects, gossip is ; 
the one most entirely in our own power. No one 
need talk gossip who does not choose it, and, still 
more, no one need listen. Dry silence, a manifest 
distaste of the subject, and a rapid change to 
something else, will always extinguish gossip. 
The listener is often the most culpable of the two. 
The chatterer who utters gossip frequently does 
it in mere idleness and love of talk; but the 
reticent listener, who deliberately encourages it, 
must be held to have a more cold-blooded and 
deliberate love of the fault. The one often talks 
and forgets, the other listens, intending to remem- 
ber what he hears. 

Next, as to defects in country-town manners. 
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If it be a mistake to try to put on a veneer of 
high polish, we may at least bring into the most 
homely manners two fundamental principles of 
good breeding, simplicity and courtesy. As a 
rule, I do not think country-town manners are 
deficient in simplicity, pretension and affectation 
being rather the faults of underbred city life ; and 
thus, while flaws in city manners are those of 
vulgarity, flaws in country manners are those of 
homeliness. The fact of being known and treated 
as what you are, gives a secure sense of one's own 
position, which is the foundation of a certain 
homely ease of manner ; very different, I grant, 
from the mave ease of high polish, but which, 
nevertheless, serves to preserve people from that 
mixture of awkwardness and affectation which is a 
common form of vulgarity. 

But true courtesy is sometimes at a discount in 
country-town manners. Why should we interrupt 
or flatly contradict each other ? Why talk loudly 
at cross purposes instead of listening to each 
other ? Why obtrude our own subjects of interest 
instead of giving to others attention and sym- 
pathy ? Why make strangers uncomfortable by 
discussing in their presence family affairs ? This 
is not mere want of polish, but of courtesy and 
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consideration. A Kussian prince asked the Mar- 
quis de Custine what was the secret of his seeming 
interest in other people's conversation, and he 
replied, he knew of no secret but that of being 
interested in it. That is just it ; the exercise of 
forbearance towards others makes us seem polite 
by being polite. Small faults of manner are very 
often hereditary, and when this is the case, the 
members of a family keep each other in coun- 
tenance by their utter unconsciousness of the 
family failing. On this point the prevailing pre- 
judice against day schools is doing us ill-service. 
We are dreadfully afraid that our boys and girls 
will learn vulgar ways and words from companions 
of a lower station ; but it never occurs to us that 
companions would, at least, shake them out of the 
ways and words peculiar to their own family. If 
there be any family defect of manner, to have 
masters and governesses at home is an excellent 
way of not escaping from it. 

Lastly, if it be a mistake to introduce the style 
and fashion of higher circles into the habits of a 
country town, it is quite possible to cultivate two 
principles that ought always to lie beneath style 
and fashion, namely, taste and refinement. It is 
a great mistake to expend our resources in com- 
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pany, and to be slovenly and shabby in domestic 
life. Young people should be early taught that 
each member of a family can contribute some- 
thing to the brightness of home, especially when 
the day's work is over, and the family meet at 
their evening meaL The change of dress in the 
evening, so common among civilized nations, is 
not one of the meaningless caprices of fashion, but 
is a hint and sign that the working hours of the 
day are over, and that the time is come which 
may be fitly devoted to something lighter and 
brighter than work. Befreshment and recreation, 
gratified senses and soothed temper, cheerful 
words and merry smiles, make up the pleasures 
of social intercourse ; but too often we only seek 
for them out of doors. It would be well for us as 
individuals, and families, if we learnt to associate 
them with home life, and were reminded to do 
our best to promote them by the fact of putting 
on our evening dress. I believe it would be very 
good for us as a nation, if the endeavour to make 
home evenings more bright and tasteful than the 
rest of the day were carried into a rank of life far 
below that in which it is now practised. At pre- 
sent the tendency is all in the contrary direction. 
The lower classes ape the higher in the finery of 
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out-door apparel, while coarseness or even ragged- 
ness is underneath ; and the middle classes have 
often company dresses and show drawing-rooms, 
whilst their home circle habitually assembles in 
dingy clothes in a dingy parlour. 

Great men alone put their stamp on their 
generation in great things, but little men may 
do it in little things ; and it is in the power of a 
few in a country town, still more in the county 
families round a country town, to keep up a true 
standard in manners and habits. The task 
belongs especially to them ; for those who are to 
teach us not to overrate style and fashion must 
themselves possess them ; otherwise we shall deride 
their leadership, and think their wisdom nothing 
but sour grapes. Yes, those who set the fashion 
are called to lead us in more than the fashions 
they set They may teach us to regard polished 
manners as an article of dress, to be put on with 
our equals and superiors, whilst to our inferiors 
we are haughty, and cold, and rude. They may 
teach us to regard fashion as a supreme deity, 
whose decisions are the chief test of social value ; 
her votaries, a sacred caste, and all beyond them, 
pariahs. They may teach us to regard fine clothes, 
fine houses, fine dinners, as the chief attributes of 
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station, to which the low are to aspire, and which 
the rising are to imitate. And so teaching us, 
they may incite us to aim at outside manners, 
outside rules, outside show — making our standard' 
felse and low, and ourselves snobbish and absurd. 

Or they may teach us better things than these; 
not in express words, but by their appreciation of 
better things. They may teach us that polished 
manners are only the happy expression of the 
spirit of courtesy, a spirit which can be cultivated 
by all. They may teach us that fashionable 
manners and habits, though they are meant to be 
the expression of tasteful and refined life, are 
often arbitrary rules, opposed to judgment and 
good sense ; and that if circumstances have freed 
us from their yoke, it is well to be content with 
our freedom. They may teach us that costliness 
is one of the lowest accessories of wealth — fitting 
in its proper place, but vulgar out of its proper 
place — a thing not to be valued for itself, but 
always to be made subordinate to moderation and 
good taste. And so teaching us, they may incite 
us to aim at inward realities, not at outward show ; 
making our standard pure and true, and ourselves, 
amidst all our unfashionableness, simple, courteous, 
and refined. 
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CHARITIES AND AMENITIES. 

w social manners and habits are the weak points 
f country-town life, we have now reached its 
brongest point ; that, on which above all others, it 
as the advantage over great cities. In previous 
liapters I have frequently alluded to social 
onds and affections, as conserving and uniting 
wrces which serve to counteract the disorganizing 
aidencies of civilization. Since those chapters 
ere written, there have been two awful revela- 
ons of social disorganization in England ; the 
bmmissions of inquiry into Trades Unions and 
ito the trade outrages of Sheffield. The latter 
as shocked us most, but I question if the former 
as not been the most appalling revelation of the 
wo. For the trade outrages of Sheffield were, in 
aeir extreme form, perpetrated by few, though 

K 
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they were suspected and ignored by several more; 
but they were not shared and justified by the 
great mass of English artizans. But the princi- 
ples of systematic outrageous injustice, revealed by 
the inquiry into Trades Unions, must be regarded 
as the root, of which the Sheffield outrages were 
the fruit ; and these are shared and justified by 
the great mass of English artizans. In dark ages, 
religious fanaticism has again and again shown its 
nature in assassination, but the trade fanaticism, 
that can rival its sister's deeds, was reserved for 
the enlightened nineteenth century. All fanati- 
cism works by the same process — by investing 
some cause with such holiness as may suffice to 
eclipse the clearest rules of right and wrong ; and 
it is this process which has been plainly* revealed 
to us by the inquiry into Trades Unions. The 
workmen have come forward readily, without 
apparent self-reproach or shame, to reveal their 
own meanness and injustice, their utter disregard 
of fair and upright dealing in their support of 
each other, and their attack on their employers. 
"We never think of the masters," they said 
calmly to the commissioners : that was the simple 
avowal of a common faith. They had a cause to 
support, a cause sufficiently holy to eclipse the 
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plainest rules of right and wrong. And let us 
carefully note, that when once the holiness of a 
cause has put aside the rules of right, we can 
never say to what depths of wrong that cause may 
lead us. In general, trade fanaticism may go no 
farther than a deliberate setting-aside of justice 
towards employers. In Sheffield it took the form 
of outrage on fellow workmen ; and it needed but 
one bold, and a few unscrupulous men, to change 
outrage into murder. 

In its notice of these great evils, the press has 
seemed bewildered where to seek a remedy ; and if 
we consider the Sheffield outrages as the natural 
fruit of the trade fanaticism which is cherished in 
Trades Unions all over England, a remedy seems 
hard to find. The separation between class and 
class in great cities seems complete; the social 
disorganization has become confirmed social 
disease. It may be a question, whether religious 
teachers can do anything for the present popula- 
tion of great cities, by bringing religion to bear 
more upon civil duties ; but, at all events, we may 
think hopefully of that current of migration 
which flows from the country into great cities, and 
forms about a third of their population. That is 
the raw material of city life, not yet, we trust, 
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disorganized and corrupted. Can the country do 
nothing to put more social health and strength 
into that earlier stage of civilization ? If the great 
river be polluted, can we do nothing to sweeten 
the springs ? 

The population of the country, and small towns 
in England, consists of about nine millions, against 
the eleven millions of great cities. But of this 
nine millions a large part has no means of 
friendly intercourse between class and class. 
Eesident landlords are becoming rare and more 
rare — a terrible evil to our country ; and villages 
in general have no higher class to form friendly 
links with the lower ; so that this great national 
duty, the task of cementing all classes in just and 
kindly fellowship, falls principally upon small 
towns. 

In speaking of charities, I would gladly exclude 
the lowest form to which we are apt to limit the 
word charity — the mere giving of alms. I would 
gladly see this, if not abolished, at least restricted 
to those occasions when strong men might receive 
it without disgrace, as in times of sickness and 
want of work, or to cases in which it might be 
felt to be a homage due to worth, as to the 
deserving aged poor. The bond betwen the poor, 
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and all kinds of visitors of the poor, should not be 
alms, but help. I doubt if mere alms, certainly 
not indiscriminate alms, is a bond between giver 
and receiver; but friendly help is the best of 
bonds, given without grudging, received without 
cringing ; given, not to supersede a man's honest 
efforts, but to help him round the corner which 
has been a bar to his efforts. Money may be its 
medium, and often is, but the thing is higher and 
better than money ; it is sympathy, and interest, 
and kindness, speading in ever-widening circles, 
as the ripple from the splash of a stone spreads 
further and further to the bounds of the pool. 

The great difference between alms and help is 
the existence of a friendly relation, which is felt 
by both parties to be something beyond the 
money. This is a bond in itself, and there is no 
place so favourable for its birth and growth as 
the long residence so common in small towns. 
When people have lived together for thirty years, 
in a space not half a mile across ; when they have 
met continually on the same pavement, and 
grown familiar with each others' forms and faces ; 
when they have been bound together by work, or 
service, or church membership ; when they have 
had frequent intercourse, as agents or recipients, 
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in schemes of usefulness and improvement ; when 
ladies are district visitors, and gentlemen give 
penny readings, or teach in Sunday schools; a 
sense of kindly relationship grows up among the 
different classes, which makes it possible for the 
poor to regard the rich as their natural helpers. 
I doubt if this be possible in large cities ; I know 
it is possible in small country towns ; and woe to 
the rich, woe alike to rich and poor, if the higher 
class, when they manifestly have the opportunity, 
fail to inspire the lower with this sense of kindly 
relationship. 

One thing is certain, that we cannot inspire 
this feeling by sitting down in our study, and 
planning how we shall make the poor trust us as 
helpers ; neither can we by any amount of talk 
about kindly relations establish kindly relation- 
ship. We must have the sense of fellowship, and 
a willingness to cultivate it in our own hearts; 
otherwise the opportunities of a small town will 
do no more to bridge over class separations than 
the isolation of a great city. But the advantage 
of a small town is, that it tends to produce this 
kindly fellowship; so that a man must be 
naturally a churl who fails to catch something of 
the prevailing sentiment. 
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The very construction of an old-fashioned little 
town is full of meaning. Though it may have its 
worse parts and better parts, it has very rarely a 
decided East or West end. Old-fashioned gentle- 
men's houses are to be found in all the streets, with 
shops close by, and the houses of the poor not far 
off. The main thoroughfares of the town are com- 
mon to rich and poor, idle and busy, fashionable and 
unfashionable. Loungers pass through them, market 
people throng them, ragged urchins play in the gut- 
ters, often envied by well-dressed children on the 
pavement. I question if we sufficiently estimate 
the humanizing effect of this unconscious inter- 
course both upon rich and poor. It has, I think > 
a tendency to weld the dissimilar elements to- 
gether, and to bring all into some sort of tacit 
acknowledgement of a common public opinion. 
It is the want of this that strikes one with de- 
pression almost amounting to despair, in the worst 
parts of a great city, where the vicious are only 
surrounded by the vicious, and public opinion 
and public applause are all on the side of vice. 
The fact is, that in a great city there is room for 
twenty public opinions, each one uninfluential 
over the rest. I think this has come out very 
plainly in the Trades Union inquiry. I do not 
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hesitate to say that the Sheffield outrages never 
could have taken place in a small town where 
there was any sort of healthy public feeling. 
There might be a murder in a small town, and a 
murderer, abhorred of all men ; but there needs a 
great class isolation to raise up such a class 
public opinion as shall blind men to heaven's 
plainest' rules, and turn them into fanatics, among 
whom the treacherous assassin of his fellows is by 
some justified, and by many excused, or at least 
condemned with qualified censure. Doubtless 
there are many true and good and brave men in 
Sheffield, but their standard is but one of many 
standards of public opinion ; and the higher does 
not tell upon the lower. 

Dr. Chalmers wrote a whole book * to prove 
that the best mode of meeting many of the evils 
that belong to crowded tity populations is to 
borrow the principle of limited locality from the 
country ; to set down a worker or teacher in a 
defined district, and make him concentrate his 
efforts there, visiting every house, and acquaint- 
ing himself with parents and children ; and by 
every means in his power endeavouring to awake 
a neighbourly feeling in the inhabitants towards 
* * The Economy of Great Towns.* 
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each other, and towards the school or church 
which belongs exclusively to their own neighbour- 
hood. He argued, that if we can work a village 
or a little town with success, we must regard a 
manageable piece of a city as if it were a separate 
little town, and treat it accordingly. 
. We are accustomed to think of our neighbours 
with good-humoured indifference, justly rating 
them far below kindred and, friends. Yet the 
despised bond of neighbourhood is one that lends 
force to all other bonds. How different is our 
intercourse with two friends, equally loved, the 
one living in the same village, the other in 
Australia. The most constant affection, and the 
greatest regularity of correspondence, can never 
supply the knowledge and interest which grows 
out of the familiar intercourse of daily life. How 
different is the relation of employer to employed, 
if instead of knowing them only as " hands " in 
his mill, he lives near them, and keeps his eye on 
them in their village homes. How different is 
the position of tenants with a resident landlord, 
whom they have known from his boyhood, to that 
of others under the steward of some great pro- 
prietor, known only by name. How different is 
the connection of servants with a master who 
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knows their family and family concerns, from that 
of a London footman, who, for aught his master 
knows or cares, has neither father nor home. 
Even the tie of church-membership needs locality 
to rivet it. How can Spurgeon's great congrega- 
tion, or even his rich 'and poor church members, 
know anything of each other, scattered as they 
are, many miles apart, and ignorant of each 
other's dwelling-place. It is not so in a village, 
nor in a small town. There, all classes may 
know something of each others' homes and lives, 
and knowing, may, if God so incline their hearts, 
share and lighten their brother's burdens. 

Two very different authorities, a newspaper and 
a sermon, bear concurrent testimony to the value 
of a limited neighbourhood in promoting inter- 
course and friendly feeling between rich and poor. 
In some letters on the relief of distress in London, 
which appeared some time ago, the ' Times ' says, 
" In the country, gentlemen do not live apart, but 
mingle freely with all classes. The master of 
hounds knows everybody; the small proprietor 
knows his tenants ; and the great landowner knows 
many of his farmers. Boys look up to the keeper 
and coachman and farmer, and play with their 
sons ; and men remember those who taught them 
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shoot and ride, or who kicked their shins at foot- 
>all. These in their turn glory in the success of 
heir young masters, sympathise with them, and 
lever forget them. Girls who teach and learn at 
k village class establish an acquaintance which 
ometimes lasts for life, though one may become 

1 labourer's wife and the other wear diamonds, 
Lnd so the rich and poor of country parish society 
□low each other, and generally to the benefit of 
Jl parties. But in this great town it is different. 
Che nomad race of rich cannot know the fixed 
own poor as they know the poor at home. They 
lever meet them, they are mingled with rogues of 
11 sorts, the young ladies cannot visit the back 
lums of London, and the poor districts are out of 
he beat of the young gentlemen ; so it is the fact 
hat the race who encamp in Belgravia every year 
mows very little of the other tribes who occupy 
he soil of London."* Dr. Vaughan, also, thus 
peaks of the ties of neighbourhood to his boys at 
larrow. " Many do not recognize the relation as 
taving any existence for them. At home, espe- 
lially if that home is in the country, you feel it 
trongly. To the poor of your own village I doubt 
lot that you own a very real relation. Some of 

* 4 Times,' May 29th, 1862. 
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you, I am sure, are familiar with many of the 
inmates of neighbouring cottages, which you are 
not ashamed to enter in simple courtesy and 
kindness, as well as for more direct purposes of 
charity. This is that softening element in the 
connection between the higher classes and the 
lower, the strength of which in villages is one of 
the surest safeguards, its weakness in towns one of 
the most pressing dangers of our country."* 

There can be no question that any kindly 
intercourse between classes, which does not lose 
sight of relative position, must be good for those 
classes and for the nation at large ; and for such 
intercourse the limited area and common thorough- 
fares of a little town givd perpetual opportunity. 
It is a good thing that the gentry, the great men 
of the town, should exchange friendly words with 
the shopkeeper at his door, or the schoolmaster in 
his school, or the town missionary in his work ; it 
is good that ladies should exchange kindly words 
over the counter with the old resident shopkeepers, 
or with the familiar hucksters in their stalls, or 
with the nurse of beautiful children who put them 
in mind of their own ; it is good that gentlemen 

* ' Memorials of Harrow Sundays.' Gifts received and gifts 
ministered. 
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arid ladies should personally collect money for 
philanthropic objects, and personally administer 
help to the poor; it is good that they should 
occasionally meet shopkeepers and shopkeepers' 
wives in committees for relief or social improve- 
ment ; it is good that young ladies should decorate 
churches, and teach in Sunday schools, side by 
side with others who are not socially their equals ; 
it is good that young gentlemen should aid in 
night schools, or Workmen's Institutes, or Penny 
Banks, and join Eifle Corps and Cricket Clubs in 
which their own clerks and tradesmen take an 
equal share. 

Unhappily the means of establishing kindly 
relations between different classes are too often 
wasted, and sometimes from mere want of thought. 
For example, may we not attribute to want of 
thought the endeavour to extend to small towns, 
machinery which has proved highly serviceable 
in great cities, such as paid tract distributors and 
Bible-women? If devoted men and women are 
trained and paid in London to do work in its 
abysses of evil which untrained and unpaid agents 
cannot be found to do, is that a reason why small 
towns should send up to London for trained and 
hired strangers to come and do the work which 
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the inhabitants of such towns are bound to do, 
and able to do, for themselves? It is a shame 
and scandal if in the half-a-dozen churches and 
chapels of a country town persons cannot be found 
to volunteer as district visitors or mendicity 
agents. There must be something very wrong if 
there are enough thoughtful and well-disposed 
people in a small town to procure and pay a hired 
agent, and yet not enough to do such work them- 
selves. Tor, unquestionably, part of the work of 
ministering to others is better done by residents 
than by hired agents; the part, namely, which 
consists of direct relief. It is a rule in the Bible- 
women's mission in London — whether it is kept is 
another question — that their agents shall not be 
the medium of almsgiving; and for this special 
reason, that their intercourse with the poor shall 
be pure and disinterested, and untainted by any- 
thing that might become a bribe. It is very 
pleasant for town missionaries and Bible-women 
to have the power of smoothing their way and 
making themselves welcome by administering 
temporal relief; but just in proportion as they 
have this power, we lose all test of the true value 
of their ministrations. Besides, old residents in a 
small town ought to be, and often are, better 
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acquainted with the real state of the poor than 
hired strangers can be. The hired agent sees 
only the distress, the old residents often know too 
well the cause of that distress, the hopeless thrift- 
lessness, idleness, or vice, which lies at the root of 
the evil. 

And with regard to the higher aspects of our 
ministrations — the duty of helping, cheering, 
enlightening others — can we safely throw that 
upon a paid substitute ? Granting that there are 
exceptional cases, in which men seem to have 
more wealth than personal fitness for the work — 
granting such, we are nevertheless bound to guard 
carefully against the temptation to plead excep- 
tion for ourselves. And an existing substitute is a 
temptation ever ready at hand. The town mis- 
sionary and Bible-woman can do the work better, 
and obtain more ready access to the poor — this is 
what we say to ourselves ; and then we take out 
half-a-crown, and beg them to go and visit some 
case x)f distress, and go off to our own employment 
with relieved mind, and conscience put to sleep. 

In small towns, where the upper and middle 
classes are in fair proportion to the lower, poverty 
and distress are well within command of local 
experience and exertion ; and I believe it to be a 
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most mischievous mistake to introduce into suck 
spheres the paid agents of great cities. The 
personal ministrations of the upper and middle 
classes among the lower are one of the great bonds 
that unite all these classes together ; and even if 
the work be better done by paid agents, the 
breaking of the social bond is a great evil. In a 
large city benevolence throws itself upon societies' 
agents, because society is grown too cumbrous to 
be used as its agent ; but in the country the old 
ties of relation and locality are binding still, and 
each man can find works of kindness in the very 
place where God has set him. Instead of sub- 
scribing to various objects, and letting other 
people work them out, we can take heart and 
hand, nay, our whole selves, into the midst of our 
work, helping one and another by brave, cheering 
words, or true-hearted deeds ; and we can do this 
by virtue of the very smallness of the circle which 
affords us such intimate knowledge and inter- 
course. 

As a rule, however, I do not think kindliness 
is so much wanting between rich and poor, as 
between each class and the one next below it 
It is not chiefly mistakes and want of thought 
which are the cause of this; it is the ghastly 
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phantom of gentility, which rises up to scare men 
from intercourse with their neighbours — the 
deadly fear that a kindly word or courteous bow 
will undermine their own standing ground, or 
encourage their inferiors to presume. Truly our 
gentility must be a very unstable standing-ground, 
a very insecure possession, if we have to maintain 
and guard it so vigilantly. I fear we have substi- 
tuted genteel for gentle. Genteel — to have a 
certain air and appearance, to speak with a certain 
tone and accent, to adopt certain modes and 
habits ; this is a thing to be aped by wretched 
imitators, whose mimicry we are by no means 
disposed to allow. But gentle — to be gentle in 
birth, in nurture, in culture, gentle in heart, 
generous, honourable, courteous, refined, "with 
heads kindly stooped to the least, and lifted 
manful up to the highest " — he who is this, need 
not be afraid of competitive vulgarity, for these 
things admit of no counterfeits, and they who 
have them, are gentlemen and gentlewomen so 
far as they have them. "Genteel" is held to 
signify the externals of position, but "gentle" 
implies also the qualities that befit position. 
There are, I regret to say, many of gentle birth 
and nurture — and who can, when they please, 
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adopt the externals of tt gentle " behaviour — who 
are rude, mean, and coarse within, not gentlemen 
nor gentlewomen in heart 

There is another consideration. If it be good 
for England that her sons should rise from the 
ranks, it is a great advantage to rising men to 
have opportunities of meeting and working with 
those above them. No man can carry himself 
and his family at one leap across the gulf which 
intervenes between shopkeepers and gentry; but 
public objects and institutions, the Hospital, the 
Union-board, the Council-chamber, supply the best 
and safest means of bridging over the gul£ In 
the first place, they help to educate the rising man, 
giving him wider thoughts and interests than he 
can find in mere buying and selling ; then they 
bring him into contact, and make him familiar 
with the habits and manners of those among 
whom he or his children are to take their place; 
and lastly, they give him means of proving him- 
self fit to rise — of proving that he is at least the 
equal of gentlemen in being efficient and upright; 
so that when at last he passes into the class above 
him, he may do it, not as a rich vulgarian, who 
pushes his way in, but as a man worthy to fill 
his new place. 
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Also, let us consider, that if rising men and 
women do not attain " gentle " breeding as well 
and as quickly as they might, it may be because 
we have failed to teach them in what true 
" gentleness " consists. If they see in us manners 
that are slipped off and on, to suit the great or 
small ; if they see in pur standard the first place 
given to mere external gentility ; if they see in 
our conduct nothing better than shop principles 
of profit and loss — is it any wonder that they go 
back to their own homes, to slip on their own 
coarse manners, to adhere to their own trade 
maxims, and to teach their children that gentility 
consists in fine houses, and dresses, and carriages, 
and mere outside show. On this point each 
class is in a measure answerable for the faults of 
that beneath it The amenities of life must begin 
with the higher, and be passed on to the lower, 
for it is easier to stoop with grace than to rise 
without assumption. 

On this point also we are answerable, not only 
to each class, but to each generation. At present 
we do our best to teach our children that their 
gentility is an outside thing, likely to be soiled, 
nay, sure to b0 soiled by sitting on the same form 
and saying the same lessons as the tradesman's 
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son and daughter. There is the day-school 
at hand, where we may send the little gent 
or lady to act on their own principles of h 
and good-breeding, to rub off their family j 
arities, and to lay the foundation of that 1 
knowledge of others which is to bear fr 
after life in social amenities. There is no c 
of undue intimacies in later years ; the dan 
England is all on the other side. Class< 
asunder by their tastes and instincts, by 
mutual faults, by their gentilities and defi 
and it is only by joining in common dutie 
we can unite the broken links. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

PUBLIC SPIRIT. 

1 small town is a little state. Either it is a 
lemocracy, such as some manufacturing and 
nining towns, where there is no higher class, and 
vhere each man asserts himself to be as good as 
lis neighbour ; or it is an oligarchy, in which the 
dass highest in culture and position is acknow- 
edged as the ruling class ; or perhaps, best of 
ill, it is a constitutional monarchy, with a muni- 
3ipal executive and opposition, and one undoubted 
king ; or it is a despotism, the tributary of some 
great neighbouring lord, who decides and governs 
ill, and against whom none dare lift a finger. 

One of the most manifest offices of the little 
state is its preparation for the duties of the greater 
one, that is, our country. God has given us 
capabilities of local attachment, which make it 
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comparatively easy to consult the welfare of our 
own native town. We love it in some sort as 
our own family, and have a pleasure in serving it, 
which is warmer and more personal than the 
satisfaction which attends on the practice of ab- 
stract virtues. Thus it supplies a step by which 
men may rise out of individual interests into 
public interests, and learn to understand their 
national duties by the performance of local duties. 
Observe, it is by the performance of them. We 
have not to form theories of them, as students 
might do over their books ; nor to make plausible 
talk about them, as politicians might do on public 
platforms. Our place is to learn the obligations 
of great public duties by doing small public 
duties. Nor are we to think that our capability 
of local attachment will give us public spirit 
without effort or self-denial : selfishness and neg- 
ligence are stronger than the love of a native 
town, and the sense of public duty is only to be 
cultivated by doing our duty to the public We 
do not sufficiently consider how widely diffused 
that duty is. It is not only wise, or great, or 
rich men that have it to fulfil : every man that 
sits on a jury, every ratepayer in a municipal 
borough, every member of a vestry or a union 
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board, has something to do for his country. It is 
difficult to realize that England is served by such 
small service faithfully rendered; but our own 
town or neighbourhood stands up, as it were, a 
friendly interpreter between us and our country, 
representing her claims upon us in more visible 
form, and receiving the services which might 
have seemed too small to be of use to England. 

In a small state we can see many things which 
cannot be traced amidst the complicated affairs of 
great nations: for instance, we can see in indi- 
vidual responsibility the connecting link between 
public duty and public welfare. It is the fashion 
to depreciate individual influence, and to say, with 
all the authority due to a social axiom, that " the 
time makes the man, not the man the times." 
Nay, some people seem to think " the times " so 
omnipotent, that even if this or that great man 
had not arisen, " the times " would have forced 
another into the same place, to do the same work. 
Many men who were shocked at Buckle for saying 
boldly that the law of human development over- 
rules human responsibility, and that a man is and 
does only that which he must be and do, — many 
such men allow themselves to rest in the convic- 
tion that while the influence of his generation is 
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strong upon the man, the man's influence is almost 
worthless on his age and generation. Because 
they cannot trace the effect of a man's doings and 
misdoings on the great mass of his nation, they 
accept their own mortal blindness as the test of 
universal truth, and are willing to believe they 
have no effect at all. But in a small sphere we 
see the influence of individuals, and the connec- 
tion of public duty and public welfare. If we 
cannot always see it when men do right, it is often 
plain enough when they do wrong. The neglect 
of the squire and clergyman makes all the parish 
ignorant and vicious ; the luxury or sensuality of a 
ruling oligarchy lowers the standard of a whole 
town, and the recklessness of local magnates 
weighs down a community with hopeless debt 
By interest or negligence in the appointment of a 
master or pastor, the guardians of a union can 
injure men's bodies, and the patron of a living 
ruin men's souls. Seeing these things in small 
spheres, how can we doubt that they exist equally 
in large ones, though none but an omniscient eye 
can trace the thread of individual action through 
the tangled maze of social and national affairs, 
and watch its final result. Doubt it not,— every 
deed bears its fruit even in this world, though 
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slow and distant may be the harvest. It is not 
on her manufactures, nor her fleets, nor on her 
commercial prosperity, but on her sons, well or 
ill-doing that England's welfare depends. 

How could Mill, that closest of logicians, ever 
base a theory of state law and interference on an 
imaginary sharp line of demarcation between the 
harm a man might do to others and to himself — 
as if a man could do harm to himself which was 
not also done to others ! For we all act according 
to what we are, and our words and deeds have 
a living force over other lives, stronger, a thousand 
times stronger, than the coarser influence fc which 
wfc call power. Kings and priests and tortures 
have failed to bend the human will, which so often 
succumbs to persuasion, or example, or love. It 
is not often given to men to show in one supreme 
act of their lives that they will do no other 
than they are, or to decide the destiny of millions 
of their fellow-creatures by the destiny they have 
worked out for themselves. When the crown of 
France seemed to depend on Henry IV.'s choice 
of a creed, and he decided that Paris was worth a 
mass, the decision was governed more by his 
character than his judgment. Of what worth to 
him were the dogmas of Protestantism, truth 
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though he held them to be ? It was not in the 
debased voluptuary to understand, that only by 
feithf illness to duty can men rule or serve well; 
and that adherence to truth for truth's sake, 
to right for right's sake, would bring surer 
stability to his kingdom than would the certain 
surrender of Paris. Henry's character predestined 
his decision, — a truth that holds good of all man- 
kind. To-day a man sits at home, quietly mould- 
ing himself; and to-morrow brings an occasion 
for action which the self he has made will decide. 
Therefore the first duty to our country and our 
neighbourhood is to be just and valiant, dis- 
interested and true. After that comes the 
question how best to do wise and valiant deeds. 

We have the record of a crisis in J ewish history, 
in which a maxim was laid down by certain wise 
men, which stands good to the end of time. It 
seems doubtful whether Behoboam's counsellors 
had any thought beyond the immediate occasion, 
but it is the very essence of wisdom to be equally 
true of the passing occasion and in all after tima 

If thou wilt be a servant to" this people this day, and wilt 
serve them, and answer them, and speak good words to them? 
then they will be thy servants for ever.— 1 Kings, xii. 7. 

" If thou wilt serve." These words were spoken 
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to a king, and if they were applicable to him, how 
much more applicable would they be to all his 
subjects ? We cannot escape the conclusion that 
service is the lot of all, the duty of all ; but with 
this difference, that while the weak and poor have 
to serve of necessity, the great and strong are 
promised wages for their service. "If thou wilt 
serve them, they will'be thy servants for ever." 

Ruskin wrote some admirable papers in the 
'Cornhill Magazine,' to show that no man is 
faithfully performing his earthly work who looks 
first at, and thinks most of his wages * He should 
think first of the well doing of the work, and then 
rejoice in his fair-earned wages. But in social 
questions we too often see men putting their 
wages before their work. Their form of stating 
the old maxim would be this — " If thou wilt lead, 
if thou wilt guide, then, to procure allegiance from 
others, thou must serve them." Th s is not the 
rule. It is, first and foremost, "if thou wilt serve," 
— if thou wilt do the work faithfully and well, 
doubt not thy certain wages, — men will be thy 
servants for ever. 

But we must remember that all such broad 
rules are the reflection of eternal truth, and 
* • Unto this Last, • Oornhffl Magazine,' 1860/ 
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cannot be secured by outward adherence to the 
dead letter. If any man is doing his work well, 
and yet half unconsciously keeping his eye more j 
on the wages than the work, it is by no means i 
certain that the wages will be his ; for we must 
conclude that they are only certain to faithful 
servants, and it is no part of faithfulness in service 
to be thinking chiefly of the wages. At least of 
this we may feel tolerably sure, that they will not 
be given to him for any good purpose. Wicked 
men, by virtue of their strength, may command 
their fellow-creatures' services, and use them for 
themselves and for their masters, — the world, the i 
flesh, and the devil But it is much to be 
questioned whether power sought wholly in sel- i 
flshness, is ever so far blessed to the user as to 
be made a blessing to mankind. More commonly 
power is sought with mixed motives, aud used for 
mixed purposes, and does accordingly work out 
both blessing and cursing in result. But let no 
high-minded man begin at the wrong end, and 
selfishly seek that which he desires to use for un- 
selfish purposes. Let him guard against the 
insidious self-seeking which would build up his 
own advancement on the foundation of his fellow- 
creatures' good. Every one who is conscious that 
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God has given him wisdom and strength to rule, 
must be aware that it is good for others that he 
should rule them ; and the temptation will con* 
tinually occur that for others' sake he should seek 
power and place to rule. Let that rest : the 
great Ruler of all can take care of his own and his 
vicegerents' rule. Let us do our present work 
well, thinking chiefly of our Master and our work, 
knowing, that if he sees fit to advance us, he will 
give us earthly wages and open for us power and 
place. Let the voice of popular opinion correct 
the insidious tendency to seek our own advance- 
ment for others' good. We know how the open 
avowal of such a motive would be received, — we 
know what scorn and derision it would meet, and 
how entirely it would defeat itself. Who would 
accept our interference or advice, who would 
permit our Influence, if they knew that our own 
advancement was a thought inseparably mixed 
with their good ? Popular opinion is in this only 
the voice of practical experience. Human infirmity 
is such, that it is felt to be impossible to mix an 
unselfish with a selfish motive without giving pre- 
ponderance to the latter. Therefore doubtless it 
is, that we are not permitted by the highest 
standard to mix these two motives on equal terms. 
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Faithful work for our master is to be always the 
first thought, our wages always the second, and 
then — so the ancient maxim assures us* — the work 
shall have the wages. 

Is this so sure ? I look abroad in the world and 
back through history. Has service always been 
rendered to faithful servants ? What is meant by 
unrewarded merit ? "What is meant by a man's 
living before his time ? What is meant by the 
world's blindness to sages, and its martyrdom of 
saints ? Of saints we need say nothing, for it is 
not said that those who serve God shall hare 
service of men ; that would prove one of the worst 
snares which the people of God have had to en- 
dure. It is simply said that those who serve men 
shall in turn be served. And yet the Apostles, who 
made Europe a Christian continent, have served 
men in the deepest and widest sense, yet they were 
often martyred. Sages, too, have served the world 
well by their wisdom, yet they have been often poor 
and despised. We must conclude, then, that the 
service promised to us as wages is not always a per- 
sonal tribute. The standard which bids us be high- 
minded in our work, bids us be high-minded in our 
estimate of wages. We are served — oh how richly 
served ! — when the work we do for others excites in 
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them answering work ; when our light flashes in 
diffusive enlightenment, and our righteousness helps 
to make a community right wise. In addition to 
this, I think God generally allows a measure of 
personal honour and fealty to those who serve 
their generation. Martyred apostles and despised 
sages have always had converts and followers who 
looked up to them as the lights of the world ; and 
after ages have paid them abundant honour, 
which is generally counted the most precious 
tribute that mortal man can receive. So, on the 
whole, I think we must admit that God's promised 
wages have been faithfully paid. 

Let us note that the dispensation which treats 
of the highest sort of work, treats chiefly of the 
highest sort of wages. The Apostle Paul uses a 
stronger term than the wise men used to King 
Rehoboam ; he speaks not only of serving, but he 
calls himself his converts' servant* And in the 
former passage he alludes not only to the work, 
but to the sole wages which he looked for in this 
world. "I have made myself servant unto all, 
that I might gain the more." What did he look 
to gain ? Not the rule of the churches, though 
that was given him ; not the love and reverence 
* 1 Corinthians, ix. 19 ; 2 Corinthians, iv. 5. 
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of his converts, though that was given him; not 
the honour of all after ages, though that too m 
given him. He looked but to gain — men; he 
looked only for the highest kind of earthly wages, 
the highest return which men could give for his 
faithful service, — the rendering up of themselves 
and their service to the Lord and Master of all. 

" If thou wilt served These are words implying 
a voluntary service, words that are a protest 
equally against the compulsory labour of the poor, 
and the willing idleness of the rich. It is 
customary to speak of the peasant as serving his 
country by his labour; but that is not strictly true. 
His labour undoubtedly serves his country, just as 
his horse's labour serves it, but he cannot be said 
to serve it, if his labour is blind and spiritless as 
that of the brute. In the same sense, the rich 
man serves his country by his expenditure and 
the circulation of money it promotes ; but if he 
spends his wealth in a spirit of luxury and self- 
indulgence, it is his wealth alone that serves. 
There is no mechanical way of performing this 
high service ; the service we do mechanically is 
not this. A man's spirit must be in his labour 
before we acknowledge him as a true servant of 
his country ; and we assert this in the very words 
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We use when we praise men, not for their public 
action, but for their public spirit 

It may be questioned whether any virtue has 
had such influence on the rise of nations, as this 
of public spirit. When men are content to forego 
their selfish interest for the welfare of their town, 
or neighbourhood, or country, assuredly their town 
or country will rise. But their object must be its 
welfare. Men may spend money freely for local 
or national noise^ and brag, and show, leaving 
vital objects neglected for the sake of dazzling 
their neighbours' eyes. This is not the way to 
raise town or country. A willing spirit cannot 
make bad service good, a disinterested motive 
cannot make low aims high; and though it is 
better to serve in any way, than not to serve at 
all, we must have an eye to the worth of our 
object, as well as to the purity of our motives. 

All classes are bound to respect the wise counsel 
given to kings — " If thou wilt serve." First, there 
is the working man, the small farmer, or trades- 
man. They have a voice in the election of their 
town rulers, often in that of their country's rulers ; 
they join in sending guardians to union boards, 
who are to decide on the destinies of the poor ; 
they sit on the jury-bench, to give utterance to 
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their belief in guilt or innocence, as a foundation 
for the sentence of law. How are all these trusts 
fulfilled? Apart from party feeling, is not in- 
difference in municipal elections notorious^— is 
not bribery in parliamentary elections notorious? 
Do jurymen weigh as they ought the true import 
of evidence, in cases that awake popular odium or 
pity? Do electors think as they ought, of the 
duty of providing wise and good men to oversee 
the relief of the poor? In all these respects there 
is ample room for the cultivation of public spirit. 

Next, as to the middle classes — shopkeepers, 
and small gentry generally. I think this class is 
more distinguished by its public spirit than either 
the poor or the rich. It has the advantage of 
Agur's desired position, having " food convenient " 
for men, equally removed from the pressure of 
poverty and the seductions of riches. Also, it lies 
between too much labour and too much leisure, 
and is in this well fitted to produce men who 
will work for the public, men who have time 
to spare, and who do not foolishly count them- 
selves above work. Yet how many there are in 
this class who never think of public service! 
There is scarcely a society or institution in a 
small town which is not flagging for want of 
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diligent and efficient workers; and yet, loitering 
in the streets, or gossiping in clubs, or enjoying a 
book over the fire at home, are numbers of men 
Who could find time for serving, and ample field 
for service, wanting nothing but the spirit to serve. 

But what then is to be said of the rich ? those 
Whose wealth and position give them influence to 
overcome difficulties in service ; those whose cul- 
tivation should give them enlightened aims in 
service ; those whose youth and leisure give them 
time and energy for service. What are they 
doing for their country, for their neighbourhood, 
for their little town ? God be merciful to England' 
if these her rulers are doing nothing ! 

In a thousand things we rightly expect more 
from the rich than the poor, but specially in 
those duties that need some enlightenment to 
discern them. Such are public service and public 
spirit. I scarcely know why it should be, that in 
ruder times this duty came to men as an instinct. 
The early Eoman gave up his life for Kome, and 
the early Mahometan gave up honour and rule 
for his cause, without needing to be specially 
enlightened in the matter. Ferhaps different ages 
have their own spontaneous growth of virtues and 
vices ; but assuredly, in the nineteenth century, 
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we have to cultivate this spirit and perform this 
service with deliberate thought and purpose. And 
if cultivated and enlightened men fail to see this i 
path of duty, or by their practical neglect make : 
it seem a doubtful path, how shall the less en- 
lightened discern it ? It was not to a serf, but to i 
a king, that the wise men said, " If thou wilt 
serve." To all rulers and leaders, by whatever 
tenure they rule — by wealth, by talent, by rank, 
by power, by any gift of God — to them first comes 
the lesson, " If thou wilt serve ;" if thou wilt bend 
the head, and lend the hands, and put thy spirit ] 
into this great duty of public service, who shall 
dare shun the lesson ? In thy faithfulness others 
shall become faithful, in this service men shall be 
thy servants for ever. 

Especially must this duty begin with the more 
enlightened, in one great branch of public service, 
namely, the requirement laid upon us to carry 
our private self-denial, courtesy, and integrity 
into our public relations. We are bound to keep 
up a standard of courteous, upright, and honour- 
able dealing in all public transactions. We are 
bound to uphold the maxim that well-doing brings 
well-fare, and ill-doing ill-fare to the community. 
We are bound to fight manfully against unfairness 
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!l * *iid unrighteousness in high or low places. This 
i the duty of all, but first of all of rulers— of 
those to whom God has given knowledge, or wis- 
dom, or influence to uphold the right. 

But the unfaithfulness of subjects does not 
stand excused in the unfaithfulness of rulers, 
though it will receive less condemnation. The 
poor man is no less bound to bring his private 
honesty and justice into his public "relations — into 
his trade relations, and club relations. In all 
class questions with masters or fellow-workmen, 
he too is bound to uphold the maxim that well- 
doing alone can bring well-fare ; he too is bound 
to fight manfully against all unfairness and un- 
righteousness. 

The great evil to rich and poor alike is, that 
they regard their endowments as possessions and 
powers, rather than as a trust from God for the 
service of man. The working man is willing to 
have the franchise, the gentleman is willing to be 
a county magistrate, for these are powers and privi- 
leges; but to do our duty to the public in some quiet, 
unobtrusive form, bearing rough words or personal 
slights with patience, because it is the public and 
not ourselves we are serving — this is a very dif- 
ferent thing, and hard to find either among rich 
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or poor. Truly we have to bring self-denial into 
our public relations. It is not a pleasant thing 
for a gentleman to be browbeaten by a boorish 
farmer or an insolent tradesman on a Union or 
Committee-board; but it is specially necessary 
that gentlemen should be there, if for no better 
reason than to keep boorishness and insolence in 
check ; for these are hindrances to public service, 
no less than to public servants. We have to 
bring humility into our public relations; not 
seeking our own advancement or glory, not aim- 
ing to be first in everything, but contented to 
play well the part allotted to us, and to do faith- 
fully the work set before us, whether it be little 
or great, high or low. We have to bring a true 
sense of personal dignity into our public relations; 
not the common, low, false idea, that if we are 
affronted, our work is to suffer, or to be abandoned 
in disgust. The man who has true public spirit 
cannot have his honour touched by personal 
slights or insults ; for whatever he may suffer, he 
knows that his true honour is to be faithful still. 
What should we think of an officer who, on active 
service — say on the eve of battle, threw up his 
command at a hot word or unjust reprimand from 
his general. The service due to our country, and 
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the honour that belongs to it, are rightly regarded 
in military affairs ; how is it that we have such 
an obtuse sense of honour and service in civil 
affairs ? In our duty to the public we are always 
on active service, often on the eve of battles, yet 
how common it is to see a man throw down an 
office, forsake a committee, or ignore a public 
object, because his words have been derided, or 
his proposals neglected, or his plans outvoted. 
We have forgotten the bond of military honour 
which is laid upon us all, "To fight manfully 
under our banner, and to continue faithful soldiers 
and servants unto our lives' end." 

Lastly, we must bring into our public relations 
a right knowledge of the meaning of service ; for 
the word has two meanings, obedience and assist- 
ance. In the first sense it was never used by 
St. Paul, though it was recommended to Eeho- 
boam as a temporary expedient in the emergency 
which his father's misrule had provoked. He 
was advised to obey the wishes of his people ; but 
St. Paul never professed that it was his place to 
obey his converts' wishes. On the contrary, those 
two epistles, in which he calls himself their 
servant, are an assertion and vindication of his 
apostolical authority over them. It is the ruler's 
part to rule, by assisting, leading, and guiding 
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others, not by obeying them. We are not fitted 
to rule by God's endowments of wisdom and 
knowledge, and a strong brain and will, that we 
may become representatives of popular opinion, or 
slaves of popular vanity and ignorance. The 
theory is an outrage on the most precious gifts of 
God. Eulers are set in high places to withstand 
the errors and prejudices of their age, no less 
than to assist its upward course. In the great 
country or the little town, the rulers service is 
to rule wisely and well, and the subject's service 
is, as Mill says, " to respond internally to wise 
and noble things, and be led to them with his 
eyes open." 

But if half of the social work is left undone, or 
done ill, if the magistrate is negligent, if the 
great man is oppressive, if the teacher teaches 
error — what then? Then come, as upon the 
days of Solomon's misrule, discontent, faction, 
revolt, usurpation, and strife. The converse of 
the wise men's words is more plainly and univer- 
sally true than the words themselves: "If thou 
wilt not serve, men shall not be thy servants." 
Let no man in a ruling position think that he can 
violate public obligations with impunity. Either 
his breach of trust spreads downward, eating like 
a canker into the heart of the community, or it 
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38 secret faction or open revolt. Others 
; to seize the helm, party spirit awakes, and 
5 measures are weighed and adopted less 
ling to their own merits than according to 
den that support or oppose them. Then 
its lose their trust in government, and begin 
k when their turn will come to seize the 
That England has not come to this, that 
is still escaped the contagion of revolution, 
3fly due to the fact, that both in large and 
spheres, so much of public duty and service 
>e found among her rulers. But none can 
that we need to cultivate this valuable 
at of public welfare and safety, by every 
; in our power. If it is often to be found, it 
I more often grievously wanting. And this 
ant which, if it be allowed to spread and 
il through a nation, can never be repaired, 
•y tells us that it has always preceded the 
e and fall of states. It is a symptom of mortal 
e, the sure precursor of decay. 

ENGLAND'S SERVANT. 

He stood in simple genuine worth, 
With truthful tongue, and honest eye, 

And walked a narrow path on earth, 
With single aim unswervingly. 
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Bight on, when wealth and high estate 
Had clung around to lure him back ; 

Bight on, when peril, scorn, and hate 
Had sore beset the upward track. 

For, set on nobler things, his heart 
Bose high o'er honour or disgrace ; 

Contented with the second part, 
And humble in the foremost place. 

For native home, and native land, 

All needful duty to fulfil, 
With hopeful heart, and helping hand, 

He stood, a faithful servant still ; 

In every deed, it might become 
Unsullied heart and hand to do ; 

No service his, for land or home, 
That was not pure, and just, and true. 

So when the strife of parties rose, 
Serenely sought he public ends ; 

Above the spite of taunting foes, 
Above the narrow zeal of friends. 

Not to be widely seen and known — 
(The sweet reward of secret pride) — 

For others' welfare, not his own, 
For man, for God, he lived and died. 

Little to him the plaudits loud, 
That meaner souls aspire to win ; 

The empty shouting of the crowd 
Was mute beside the voice within. 

His name may die, as round him lying 
Earth's rolls their fleeting witness give 

His work shall live, while, all undying, 
Eternal truth and justice live. 



CHAPTEE VII. 



THE ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OP 
COUNTRY TOWNS IN SELF-CULTURE. 

The end of our subject brings us round to the 
point at which it was begun. If small towns, 
purrounded by country aspects and elements, fur- 
nish so much healthy development for the body ; 
if in this healthy physical development they 
contain the germ of much healthy development 
of character ; if they are open to a sort of educa- 
tion which unites the advantages of school and 
home; if the very faults of their habits and 
manners are on the natural and healthy side ; and 
if they give special opportunities for cultivating 
the charities of life on one hand, and public spirit 
on the other — have we not a warrant for upholding 
them as the best field for the production of good, 
sound, human material to fulfil the highest pur- 
poses of civilization ? We do not want country 
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towns to supply us with very learned, or very 
scientific, or very accomplished men — for these 
are the growth of special gifts and opportunities; 
but we want something more valuable, men of 
strong sense and high principle, who will put 
down evil, allay strife, counsel wisely, and act 
faithfully in their own little sphere. 

Let me add one more to the advantages 
country towns possess ; their happy leisure, their 
freedom from the crush and turmoil of busier 
social life — from its exciting stimulants, its grind- 
ing pressure, its dreadful wear and tear. To the 
inhabitants of great cities that quiet existence 
is a dull blank ; but a blank is, at least, space on 
which to put a stamp. There is little room for 
any new stamp upon some men's minds and lives ; 
they are absorbed by the variety of social in- 
terests and stimulants, and hurry through life, 
taking the impress of their class and age. In 
fact, the life of great cities is too much filled and 
claimed by the age; while the life of country 
towns is comparatively empty, waiting upon and 
calling upon each individual to arise and fill it 
for himself. 

But, unhappily, the amount of culture in country 
towns is in no degree proportionate to the oppor- 
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^Unities and leisure they afford. The stimulants 
that claim too much of life in great cities, are 
stimulants ; and the want of them acts unfavour- 
ably on the country-town mind, keeping it inert, 
ind indisposed to make the efforts necessary for 
Cultivation. Then each man is apt to fall back 
:>n the train of thought most familiar and easy, 
ind to become one-sided and small-minded. The 
magistrate discusses county or borough business ; 
the clergyman his parish ; the merchant, mines, 
railroads, and stocks; the lady, town gossip or 
parish gossip ; and there are no daily new events, 
no constant change of visitors, or whirl of engage- 
ments, to break through this dull routine and 
enlarge these limited ideas. "In the country," 
says Dr. Chalmers, " there may be leisure for the 
pursuits of the understanding, but there is a want 
of impulse ; the mind is apt to languish in the 
midst of a wilderness, where, surrounded perhaps 
by uncongenial spirits, it stagnates and gathers 
the rust of decay."* This is the first evil against 
which we have to guard, this inertness of intellect 
and character, which makes all means of cultiva- 
tion unavailing. 
There is, I think, a very prevalent mistake as 
* 1 Economy of Large Towns,' Vol. i., p. 47. 
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to what constitutes cultivation. Many think of 
improving themselves by the study of a new lan- 
guage, or a new science ; and doubtless these 
things will improve us in the mental exercise they 
promote, but they are more acquisition than 
cultivation. We should rather seek to cultivate 
general intelligence and breadth of sympathy, 
both of the head and heart ; a taste for beauty, a 
thirst for knowledge, a keen interest in discoveries, 
improvements, social questions, politics, every- 
thing that belongs to the world of nature and the 
world of man. It is this for which leisure is 
happily availing, this for which country towns 
afford us ample means. Books and newspapers 
will bring us sufficient knowledge, if we have but 
the desire to know ; local interests and duties will 
bring us sufficient action, if we have but the 
desire to do. There is hardly a question which 
agitates the public — education, strikes, the social 
evil, ritualism, relief of poor, &c. — which does not 
press upon men in the clubs, and vestries, and 
committees of a country town ; not, indeed, as 
abstract questions, but as duty, or the neglect of 
it. Therefore we are inexcusable if we allow the 
mental inertness of country-town life to beset us. 
All have not special gifts of genius, but breadth 
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>f sympathy, and a spirit of intelligent interest in 
things around us, may be cultivated by alL 

So with regard to other things. To keep our- 
selves young in the power of innocent enjoyment, 
o keep ourselves true against vanity and all forms 
>f falseness, to cultivate courtesy and real refine- 
ment, to practise the charities and amenities of 
life, to serve our neighbourhood and generation — 
we can do all this ; we can thus far shape and 
complete our character by resolute will and the 
aid of God's spirit, and make ourselves wise and 
true, gentle and valiant Englishmen — though we 
may be destitute of polished manners, polite 
accomplishments, and literary tastes. 

There is another and greater evil which besets 
country-town life. The leisure it affords, with the 
absence of perpetual competitive jostling with 
other men, leads to an undue estimate of ourselves 
and our town, and all that belongs to them. The 
popular preacher of a small town will have his 
eloquence overrated; the high potentate of a 
small town will have his consequence overrated ; 
the genius of a small town will have his powers 
overrated ; and what is worse moreover, all these 
celebrities will be apt to overrate themselves. 

There is, I believe, only one remedy for this. 
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Some one has aptly said of humility, that "it is p 
only another form of truth." It is only by keep- 1 
ing our eyes — the eyes of our soul — open to see { 
things as they are, that we can guard against the ^ 
local conceit that belongs to limited spheres. Let 
us think how very small a sphere a country town 
is. What are its celebrities worth in the national 
balance? What are its doings in the nation's 
records ? Who thinks of the conquests of Stoke 
Pogis beyond the bounds of that renowned parish? 
Who has heard of a local newspaper or writer out 
of the circle of a county ? Let us weigh these 
things well, and if they cannot quite cure us of 
local conceit, they should teach us to make allow- 
ance for our own distorted vision, so that in 
forming our judgments we may remember that 
the things around us are smaller than they 
seem. 

Even if men know themselves to be of con- 
sequence, to be useful, and honoured in their own 
little circle ; or if by chance there is in a country 
town some one who might be reckoned great in a 
larger sphere — what then ? We have still to 
keep our eyes open to see things as they are. 
David must have known himself to be a man 
highly gifted by God — a statesman, warrior, and 
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poet, a great and successful king ; but he had 
learnt to see things as they are ; and to him his 
genius and wisdom were but as the gold and 
jewels of the temple — "Oh Lord our God, all 
this store cometh of thine hand, and is all thine 
own." He who, with opened eyes, sees the benefi- 
cent hand of the Creator pouring out gifts and 
blessings on his creatures, who sees also his own 
and others' grievous unfaithfulness, will not be 
tempted to exalt his possession, and call the gifts 
his own. 

We need this humility of religion to guard us 
against a danger which attends the humility of 
common sense. Many men are quite aware of the 
smallness of a country town, and know well that 
its praise and distinction are not worth a thought. 
Hence they would despise and forsake it, as a 
sphere that can supply no ambition and bring no 
fame. They weigh it in earth's balance, and find 
it wanting. Just so; but in heaven's balance, 
larger ambition and wider fame are equally found 
wanting. The dearth of fame does not of neces- 
sity imply the want of a high career ; rather it is 
the withdrawal of a snare that besets high careers. 
Life is given us for something higher than fame ; 
it is given us that we may join with the Lord of 
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all, in removing a blot that has fallen on His 
universe ; a blot so mysteriously linked with the 
human responsibility which introduced it, that, 
so it seems, only by union with human nature, 
and by action in human agency, can God himself 
remove it. Therefore He sets men in high or low 
places with work before them equally honoured, 
and aims equally high. They have to struggle 
against evil and death ; to be as salt against the 
world's corruption, and to bring immortality into 
the things that die. Social institutions and forms 
of religion and government must change and fall, 
but the wisdom and righteousness which men put 
into them shall live for ever, as seed bearing fruit 
in God's good purposes to the very end of time. 

I have sometimes thought that in another 
world scarcely anything will surprise us more 
than our blindness in this world to the work we 
might have done, and the power we had to do it. 
What! shall we sit down in despair at the sight 
of all the evils on earth, when surrounding us, as 
the air we breathe, as the electric fluid that sup- 
plies us with vital force, is the power and promised 
help of the Almighty to second all our efforts ? 
Let us take courage. Each soldier on a battle 
field sees not the effect of his general's manoeuvres, 
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sees not whether victory or defeat is behind the 
smoke and blood : the only duty before him is to 
stand steadfastly, and fight valiantly. We, too, 
amidst the darkness that hides the field, the evils 
that stain it, have to stand up, each man at his 
post, and fight valiantly. But to us the result is 
not uncertain, even when our strength is waning 
and the night is nigh. Aid may fail us, life may 
fail us, but the victory is sure. One of the 
grandest of Handel's choruses is founded on a 
truth which, in the feebleness of our faith, we con- 
tinually forget. It does not tell us, as our fears 
do, that sin and Satan are reigning over a miser- 
able world : it is true they are in possession of it, 
but it is as predatory bands, overrunning a wasted 
country, without sure or lawful rule. It does not 
tell us, as our doubts do, that Christ is feebly 
maintaining the battle against these stronger foes. 
It does not tell us, as our hopes do, that He shall 
triumph and reign in this world at some future 
time ; but it crowds into one brief rejoicing sen- 
tence the personal and present dominion of our 
king. — No weak, no listless hand maintains the 
government. " Hallelujah ! for the Lord God 
Omnipotent reigneth." 
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